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THE DIARY OF A NEW ENGLAND ORNITHOLOGIST 


AN APPRECIATION. 


(Read before the Wilson Ornithological Club at Chicago, 
December 28, 1916.) 


W. F. HENNINGER, 


A few years ago a letter came to my desk, asking me 
whether I would like to consider buying a small collection of 
birds. Upon my answer that I would have to have the exact 
data I heard no more until this fall. Then I received the 
answer that the data were all given and thus the collection 
passed into my hands together with the book, that was to con- 
tain these data. Naturally when unpacking the specimens and 
checking them off I saw that the collection had but little finan- 
cial value. A specimen of Pheugopedius maculipectus at- 
tracted my attention only because it had belonged to the col- 
lection of John Cassin and a specimen of Wilsonia citrina be- 
cause it originally belonged to Dr. E. A. Mearns. Running 
over the Warblers in the collection I came across the name on 
the checklist: “ Whitethroated Warbler.” Knowing that the 
Cerulean is sometimes called by that name I looked for this 
species, but what was my surprise when the specimen found 
proved to be a Vermivora leucobronchialis of a very early date, 
July 3, 1875. I then paid close attention to those species of 
which there seemed to be only one specimen at hand. The 
very next one was a Cerulean and then a Kentucky Warbler, 
both from the New England States. To my memory came 
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a short note in the Auk, the Bird Journal of the Atlantic Coast, 
written about nine years ago and when I turned to the page I 
saw what had fallen into my hands. Consequently I turned 
to the book which had accompanied the skins and there found 
accurately recorded the ornithological life history of a man, 
who furnished many other men in the New England States 
in the past with splendid records of New England birds, and 
whose records are worthy to be retold or revealed. The col- 
lection, or what was left of it — 302 skins —thus proved to 
be of considerable historical value and it gives me great pleas- 
ure to show the most interesting ones of them to the members 
of the Wilson Club today, as I read to them from the records 
of the past, from the diary of Dr. Erwin I. Shores, the Orni- 
thologist of Suffield, Connecticut. 

The diary begins with statements of his childhood days back 
in 1862 and relates struggles with parental objections to the 
use of a gun, when he was only eight years old, the wrestling 
with questions of identification of birds, all things with which 
the most of us are familiar from our own reminiscences. Ten- 
ney’s Manual, and in 1871, when the family lived in Haver- 
hill, Mass., Johnson’s Natural History, as also Maynard’s 
Naturalist’s Guide served him as his ornithological literature. 
There at Haverhill he also learned the art of taxidermy. Two 
good records from this time are still preserved in the diary, 
viz, the shooting of a Black-backed three-toed Woodpecker 
(Picoides arcticus) in October, 1871, at Bradford, along the 
river, but he says of this specimen: “it was so lousy, that I 
only kept his head and wing.” In November of the same year 
a friend gave him a pair of little Auks (Alle alle) which were 
shot on Kenoza lake, which he mounted and still had at a very 
late date. In August, 1872, the family moved to Suffield, 
Conn., and in September of the same year he entered Brown 
University and there became acquainted with Professor J. W. 
P. Jenks. Through him he became still more interested in 
birds and received permission from his parents to accompany 
the Professor on a winter trip to Florida. The trip I wish to 
give in his own words. He writes as follows: 
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“Our party consisted of Professor Jenks, Fred Jenks and 
myself. On the way to our real starting point Fred and I shot 
several birds, but kept very few. Saw a few gulls and ducks 
on the way to Savannah, but lost them. Saw plenty of ducks 
after we passed Cape Hatteras. Our next shooting was at 
Sand Point on the Indian river. There we got several birds. 
Among them I remember a mockingbird that Fred got and 
a Fish Hawk and a Broad-winged Hawk that I got. At Se- 
bastian Creek I got a Pigeon Hawk and eighteen other birds 
and Fred got a pair of Carolina Doves and twenty birds. On 
the way down Indian River we had shot at a number of birds. 
At Ft. Capron we met Mr. Ober and Mr. Van Buskirck and 
they went with us to the interior. While at Ft. Capron went 
gunning several times and shot a bag full each time, but 
turned nearly all over to Professor Jenks, keeping for myself 
only the following, all of which were obtained along the river’s 
bank North of Ft. Capron, but within five miles of it. This 
list is as follows: 


Ft. Capron, Florida, February 11, 1874. 


1. Bahama Honey Creeper (Coereba bahamensis) ¢.—(Aside of 
this record are written the sad words, “lost in mail 1878.” Sad, 
I say, because I want the Club to remember that this is by far 
the northermost record of this species in the United States, all 
others being from the Florida Keys, principally Indian Key. This 
record must be all of 200 miles farther north and thus the credit 
for the northermost record of this species must go to this youthful 
ornithologist, then 19 years of age, Dr. Shores.) 

2. Cardinal Redbird, one ¢. 

February 12. 

3. Yellow-throated Gray Warbler (Dendroica pumerer £. 

4. Nonpareil (Passerina ciris) 9. 

5. Stone Snipe (Totanus melanoleucus) 2. 

6. Bonaparte’s Gull (Larus philadelphicus) 2. 

7. Royal Tern (Sterna mazima) 2. 

(Numbers 3, 4 and 5 are now in my collection—W. F. H.). 


My first shot at Ft. Capron killed a Fish Crow and a Tur- 
key Buzzard. From that place we Started for Okeechobee and 
breaking down on the way we left Professor and Fred behind. 
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Killdeers, Meadowlarks, Quail, Deer, Raccoons, Fox Sq., 
Wild Turkeys, a Wildcat, Alligators and Snakes were com- 
mon all the way to the Kissimee River. Besides these I killed 
numerous smaller birds, but had no time to skin them. At 
Cowboy camp, on February 19th, I killed a pair of Ivory- 
billed Woodpeckers in the morning, but had no time to skin 
them then, as the camp was moved that day, so put them in 
the boat and at night when we reached camp they were spoiled. 
At Ft. Bassanger there were plenty of birds and game and 
though I shot much it went into our stomachs and I preserved 
no skins. On the way down the river Snake birds, Herons, 
Gallinules were abundant, but nearly all I shot were “gators.” 
On the island in Okeechobee there were thousands of nests of 
Herons and a few of Roseate Spoonbills. When we came 
the Herons left and the crows came and destroyed their eggs. 
In the lake I was taken with fever and ague.—” On the 
rest of the trip he could not do much, mentioning only, that he 
again meets Professor Jenks and Fred, to whom he turned 
over the box of eggs he had collected, and that at a Pelican 
rookery at the Sebastian River he killed six Brown Pelicans 
with one shot, but could only keep their plumes as he was too 
sick to prepare any specimens. The effects of this trip made 
itself felt in two ways. First it kept him in poor health for 
some time, secondly he became determined to have a collection 
of his own and started out to do so most vigorously. Several 
articles from his pen appeared in later years in regard to the 
camp life in Florida and some of his experiences there, but 
that was all he ever wrote about it and he never published 
anything over his own name in ornithological literature. The 
records from 1874 in his diary’s shooting list up to 1880 in 
the fall are very complete except the last few years when he 
went to school, most likely some medical college. In the fall 
of 1880 he moved to West Bridgewater in eastern Massachu- 
setts. There he lived till the summer of 1885, moving to 
Hampton, Virginia. The entries in the diary at the last named 
place are of no peculiar or particular value except in one in- 
stance to be mentioned later on. His life’s work as an Orni- 
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thologist was in Suffield, Conn. and West Bridgwater, Mass. 
In giving the work for this period I have considered it best to 
take up the various families of North American birds and point 
out anything that may be of interest. Suffield, West Suf- 
field, and Enfield, Conn., are located in that part of Connecti- 
cut where the Connecticut River enters the state from Mas- 
sachusetts, and his work sometimes carried him across the line 
into Massachusetts, besides he made several trips to Rhode 
Island. This naturally makes his list of water and shorebirds 
very small. 
RECORDS. 
Order Pygopodes. 


The record for the Dovekie (Alle alle) has already been given. 
The only other one worth mentioning is from West Bridgwater, 
Mass., on November 1, 1882, two 99 juveniles, of Gavia stellata, shot 
in Plymouth, Mass., on October 28, 1882, and presented to him in 
the flesh by Chas. Thayer. 


Order Longipennes. 
Most of the records for the birds of this order are from Hamp- 


ton, Va., and are for birds we naturally would expect to meet there. 
Of the Massachusetts records there is one of interest, a specimen 
of the Parasitic Jaeger (Stercorarius parasiticus), a 2 juvenile, 
shot at Plymouth, Mass.,.on October 22, 1884, and presented to him 
in the flesh by F. Mitchell. 


Order Anseres. 


Not many records for ducks and geese are given. He only got 
one specimen of the Wood Duck (Aiz sponsa) on October 26, 1880, 
at West Bridgwater, Mass., and states that its crop had two large 
acorns and its gizzard was full of cracked acorns, small stones and 
sand. His record for the Blue-winged Teal is April 21, 1876, at 
Suffield, and occasionally he mentions finding the Black Duck. The 
other specimens were obtained mostly in the Boston markets and 
taken in that neighborhood. 


Order Herodiones. 


He mentions the Great Blue Heron as fairly common, the Bit- 
tern as not nearly so common, the Green Heron as common, the fol- 
lowing stomach contents being noted: One ¢ shot August 6, 1879, 
had a frog and a mass of crickets and grasshoppers in his stomach, 
one 9 on August 11, 1879, had a mass of water-beetles in her stom- 
ach. Of the Black-crowned Night Heron (Nycticorar n. naevius), 
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however, he only took one specimen—a 9, in the juvenile plumage 
on July 24, 1875, in the Big Brook woods, thus showing that this 
species must be rather rare in that region. 


Order Paludicolae. 


He has several records for the Sora, but only one specimen act- 
ually taken August 9, 1875, at Suffield, Conn., a ¢ (now in coll. 
W. F. H.). Otherwise only the Coot is mentioned of this Order. 


Order Limicolae. 


The Woodcock and Wilson’s Snipe are mentioned, but only one 
specimen of each was in his collection (now in coll. W. F. H.). The 
Least and Spotted, Sandpiper as well as the Bartramian Sandpiper 
were common in those days and specimens of all these are in the 
collection. August 4, 1875, was a red letter day for him. He went 
to Saulsbury Beach to visit some friends, borrowed a gun and 
rowed over to Plum Island at the mouth of the Merrimac River 
in Massachusetts and took a specimen each of the Willet (Catop- 
trophorus semipalmatus), of the Yellow-legs (Totanus flavipes), of 
the Red-backed Sandpiper (Pelidna alpina sakalina), of the Pec- 
toral Sandpiper (Pisobia maculata), all of which are now in my 
collection, and a bunch of Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers, 
which they had for supper. The Solitary Sandpiper is fairly com- 
mon according to his notes, but the Killdeer rather rare, one rec- 
ord being given a pair taken May 22, 1880, at Suffield, Conn. This 
last record must be added to those given by Sage and Bishop. 


Order Gallinae. 


The Quail (Colinus virginianus) is mentioned by him and the 
Ruffed Grouse; the specimens of Spruce Grouse he had he ob- 
tained from Northern Vermont. 


Order Columbae. 


He has a number of records for the Passenger Pigeon (Ecto- 
pistes migratorius) June 19, 1874, a specimen shot in the front 
yard of the home farm, June 16, 1875, a pair seen, August 30, 1879, 
a 2 shot had been feeding on blackberries and elderberries, and 
at the Southwick Ponds in Massachusetts, in July, 1880, he finds 
several on July 16, and one on July 20. After that there are no 
more records. 

Order Raptores. 


Among the Hawks there are no exceptional records, but some of 
the observations and stomach records are worthy of note. Thus 
he mentions a specimen of Buteo borealis feeding on Lepus sylvat- 
icus on February 28, 1882, at West Bridgwater, Mass., the stom- 
ach contents of a Buteo lineatus on August 24, 1875, at Suffield, 
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Conn., as a large light green worm with light and reddish bands 
across it with a long horn, black on top and green below, a dozen 
or more large locusts and a small green snake, a small frog and 
four black ground beetles. A winter record of Accipiter velor is 
December 30, 1878. The contents of stomach of an Accipiter velor 
taken September 12, 1877, were the bill of a Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
while the stomachs of all Sparrow Hawks contained mice. Twice 
does he mention how Hawks have darted down and taken away 
the bird he had just killed, in each case it being Cooper’s Hawk, 
and on one of these occasion he managed to kill the thief. The 
Marsh Hawk he finds but once, and of other Hawks only the Bald 
Eagle is met with, especially at the Southwick Ponds, Mass., in 
July and August, 1880. 

Among the Owls ,he notes the stomach contents of a Screech 
Owl taken July 21, 1879, as having dorrbugs (whatever that may 
be) and parts of a Chipmunk, while all others had mice. On May 
25, 1877, he shot a pair of Great Horned Owls with both of the 
young. Stomach contents: the 9 had skunk, the ¢ a Red Squirrel, 
the young each a mouse and the skunk’s fur. His best record, 
however, is a Hawk Owl (Surnia ulula caparoch) obtained in the 
Boston markets in December, 1877, shot on Salem Beach, having 
a mouse in its stomach. As there are only fourteen records for 
this owl in Massachusetts it constitutes the fifteenth one, or rather 
the tenth one, in order. The Long-eared and Short-eared Owls 
are also mentioned by him. 


Orders Coccyges and Alcyones. 

Both species of cuckoos are mentioned, though the Blackbilled 
one is the more common of the two. The Kingfisher is mentioned 
as common and several observations on his mode of fishing are 
made, that he dives down quite deep to catch his prey and that 
he breaks the backbone of the fish and swallows it doubled up. 


Order Pici. 


The record for Picoides arcticus has been mentioned. The 
Flicker, the Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers are all noted as com- 
mon. His specimens of the Pileated Woodpecker came from North- 
ern New York and Vermont. Of the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
(Sphyrapicus varius)’ he has but one record, a ¢ taken September 
9, 1874, at Rehoboth, Mass. (coll. W. F. H., No. 1895). We know 
today that this species is a rare breeder in the mountains of Massa- 
chusetts and his record must have been of some value in those 
days, since it does not seem to be established as a breeder there 
till in the eighties of the past century. The greatest rarity, how- 
ever, is the specimen of Centurus carolinus, the Red-bellied Wood- 
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pecker, a ? taken July 30, 1874, at Suffield, Conn. (coll. W. F. H., 
No. 1394). This is the specimen mentioned by Merriam in Trans. 
Conn. Ac. Sci. IV, 1877, 65, and is the only indisputable specimen 
taken in Connecticut, as Linsley only saw one, and no one seems 
to know anything definite about the one killed by Dr. Crary at 
Hartford and the date of its capture. Dr. Shores’ specimen is 
likewise the first one taken in New England. 


Order Macrochires. 


The Whip-poor-will, Nighthawk, Ruby-throated Hummer and 
Chimney Swift are all well known birds of this region. Of the 
latter species he has one shot July 21, 1879, at Suffield, Conn., 
(Coll. W. F. H., No. 1422), a ¢ that had three testicles, two of the 
usual size, and on the right side another from the same duct about 
two-thirds the size of the other, certainly an interesting specimen 
anatomically. 

Order Passeres. 


Family Tyrannidae. 


Kingbird (Tyrannus tyrannus).—Common. Migration dates: 
May 12, 1876, and May 11, 1884. 

Crested Flycatcher (Myiarchus crinitus).—A rare bird in that 
region. He took only four speciments, two of which I now have, 
a ¢ taken September 10, 1877, and a 9, taken May 17, 1877 (Coll. 
W. F. H., Nos. 1400 and 1401). 

Phebe (Sayornis phebe).—Common. Migration dates: April 21, 
1875; April 12, 1876; April 23, 1877; April 7, 1882; April 4, 1883; 
March 27, 1884. The specimen taken April 21, 1875, a ¢, had some 
long white worms just in front of the eye similar to those found 
in the Snake Bird (Anhinga anhinga). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher (Nutallornis  borealis).—Rare. Dr. 
Shores took only one specimen of this bird, a ¢, on August 5, 
1874, at Suffield, Conn. (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1560). This is the 
first specimen ever taken in Connecticut (Sage and Bishop, Birds 
of Conn., p. 102). 

Wood Pewee (Myiochanes virens).—Common summer resident. 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonar flaviventris).—Rather 
rare. Mr. Shores took ten specimens. of this species, and I be- 
lieve the earliest records from the state, since Sage and Bishop 
mention, only one earlier, August 21, 1876, a pair (¢ in Coll. W. F. 
H., No. 1562 and 9, No. 1563); May 25, 1877, two males (one ¢ 
in Coll. W. F. H., No. 1564); May 17, 1877, a g; June 4, 1878, a 9; 
August 30, 1879, a g; September 1, 1879, a ¢; September 4, 1879, 
a9; September 10, 1879, a 9. 

Empidonax minimus.—Common. Migration dates: May 4, 1876; 
May 9, 1877; May 5, 1882; May 12, 1883. 
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Empidonar virescens.—One specimen taken, a 4, June 24, 1874, 
at Suffield, Conn. (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1551). The A. O. U. check- 
list credits this species with breeding casually. in Connecticut and 
once in Massachusetts. Ridgway (Birds of North and Middle 
America) credits it with a breeding record at Hyde Park, Mass., 
1888, but does not mention Connecticut at all, although under the 
bibliographical references it is mentioned from that state (Mer- 
riam, Trans. Conn. Ac. Sci. IV, 1877). Evidently Dr. Shores’ 
record is the first one from Connecticut, and also for the New 
England states, and the late June date makes it possible that it 
bred there as it did so in later years. (Sage and Bishop, B. of C., 
p. 104.) Another valuable specimen. 

Of the next families, the Blue Jay, the Crow, the Bobolink, the 
Cowbird, the Red-winged Blackbird, the Purple Grackle, the 
Meadowlark, the Baltimore Oriole, the Rusty Blackbird are all com- 
mon birds of that region. The Orchard Oriole (Jcterus spurius) 
is rare and he mostly met with but one specimen each summer, 
with the exception of one, and took only six specimens all told, 
three of which are now in my collection. One Bobolink, a ¢, shot 
July 28, 1876, had grasshoppers and crickets in his stomach, and 
on June 15, 1875, he mentions finding a Red-winged Blackbird’s 
nest that had two entirely light blue eggs without any markings 


and one with one black spot only on the large end. The Horned 
Lark was taken only at Providence, R. I., two ¢¢, one 9, February 
3, 1875, and November 13, 1875, a ¢ at Pawtucket, R. I. 


Family Fringillidae. 


Passer domesticus.—How uncommon the English Sparrow was 
in those days is shown by the remark under December 23, 1875: 
“Was at work skinning birds, when I heard a queer song, so went 
out and shot these two,” viz. two 99 of this species. Surely dif- 
ferent from what we experience. 


Pinicola enucleator leucura.—Met -with occasionally February 
22, 1875, at Rehoboth, Mass., December 21, 1875, at Suffield, Conn., 
December 6, 1882, and January 1 and 18, 1883, at West Bridg- 
water, Mass., and the next winter at the same place as common 
all winter. 

Pine Siskin (Spinus pinus).—He has four records for this spe- 
cies, one ¢ taken November 24, 1874, a ¢ taken December 21, 1875, 
its crop full of frozen apples, and two ¢¢ taken December 30, 1878. 
January 2, 1879, a flock seen. These records are years earlier than 
any given by Sage and Bishop (B. of Conn., p. 122). The Purple 
Finch breeds in that region and the records are numerous. 

Red Crossbill (Loria curvirostra minor).—The only records are 
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Rehoboth, Mass., one male and two females on October 30, 1874, 
a pair being now in my collection. 

Lovia leucoptera.—This rare straggler was taken on November 
26, 1874, at Suffield, Conn., a male (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1480). 
This is a month earlier than the first record by Sage and Bishop, 
and hence the first one taken in Connecticut. 

Redpoll (Acanthis linaria)—Common. On January 20, 21 and 22, 
1875, he took 53 specimens. Sage and Bishop mention only one 
earlier occurrence, so that is the second record for the state. 

Greater Redpoll (Acanthis linaria rostrata).—One specimen of 
Redpoll taken on January 20, 1875, at Suffield, Conn. I refer to 
this subspecies. Its measurements seem to come well within the 
range of this variety (length 5.70 and extent 9.10 in., wing 3.20, 
tail 2.25). This is three years sooner than the only record given 
by Sage and Bishop (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1467). 

Snowflake (Plectrophenar nivalis)—One specimen taken, a 4, 
on November 24, 1874, at Suffield, Conn. (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1413). 
Sage and Bishop’s first record is two months later. 

Of the other members of this family the Goldfinch, the Vesper, 
Savannah, White-throated, Tree, Chipping, Field, Song, Fox, and 
Swamp Sparrows, the Slate-colored Junco, the Towhee, the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, and the Indigo Bunting are all common. 

Lapland Longspur (Calcarius lapponicus).—It sounds peculiar 
that this species is only met with once, a fine male in full plu- 
mage, taken in Suffield, Conn., November 24, 1874 (Coll. W. F. H., 
No. 1433). It evidently must be a very rare visitor in that region. 
Dr. Shores’ record is the first specimen taken in Connecticut (S. 
and B., B. of C., p. 122). 

Sharp-tailed Sparrow (Passerherbulus caudacutus).—There are 
only two records, one from Rhode Island, where the species is 
common, at Silver Springs, October 23, 1875, a male (Coll. W. F. 
H., No. 1581), and one female from Hampton, Va., October 22, 1886 
(Coll. W. F. H., No. 1586), where the species is also common. 

Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodramus savannarum australis) .— 
While this species breeds in Connecticut it seemed to be almost 
absent in that region, since there are only two records, a ¢ juve- 
nile, taken July 6, 1874, at Enfield, Conn. (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1459) 
and May 29, 1878, a male taken at Suffield, Conn. 

White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys).—A rare bird 
in this region. Only four records, a male taken at Silver Springs, 
R. I., October 23, 1875; a female taken at Suffield, Conn., May 20, 
1876 (Coll. W. F. H., No. 229), and a 9 taken May 23, 1876, at 
Suffield, Conn. (Coll. W. F. H., No. 351). A recent article states 
that this species is rare in all New England. May 14, 1877, a 
dé taken. 
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Lincoln Sparrow (Melospiza lincolnii).—Our fellow member, H. 
S. Hathaway, remarked on the rarity of this species in the “Os- 
prey,” March, 1899, p. 110, stating that only three had been taken 
in Rhode Island and similar conditions prevailed in Connecticut 
at the time when Dr. Shores worked there. The records are as 
follows: June 6, 1874, one taken; May 23, 1877, a male taken, 
“which had small straws in its mouth and acted as if it were near 
its nest, being very much less shy than usual” (Coll. W. F. H., 
No. 1476); June 2, 1877; June 23, 1877, and September 14, 1877, 
and May 14, 1877 (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1475); May 22, 1878, two 
males taken, and June 4, 1878. These records show that it bred 
there at the time, at least to all appearances. Mr. Shores’ record 
of June 6, 1874, is the first record from Connecticut. 


Family Tangaridae. 


Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra).—This species is only known 
as a straggler in the New England states, but two of the very few 
records are furnished by Mr. Shores. A male July 21, 1876, of 
which he writes: “Was sitting in room reading when I happened 
to look out of the window and saw this bird in Miss Clark’s yard. 
Got gun and shot out of the window.” As this bird was mounted 
it may possibly still be in Mrs. Shores’ possession, as she kept a 
case of mounted birds. The other record is from West Bridg- 
water, Mass., May 16, 1884, a male taken. Mr. Shores’ record from 
Suffield is the first one taken in Connecticut. 

The Scarlet Tanager is of course a common bird in the region 
of Connecticut. 


Family Hirundinidae. 


Purple Martin (Progne subis).—Not overly common. Migration 
dates: April 16, 1877; May 13, 1883. 

Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon lunifrons).—Migration dates: April 
21, 1876; April 25, 1877; May 11, 1884. Common. 

Barn Swallow (Hirundo erythrogastra).—Common. Migration 
dates: April 13, 1876; April 22, 1877; May 11, 1884. 

Tree Swallow (Jridoprocne bicolor).—Common. Migration dates: 
April 22, 1877; April 8, 1882; April 19, 1883; March 24, 1884. 

Bank Swallow (Riparia riparia).—Common along the river. 

Rough-winged Swallow (Stelgidopteryr serripennis).—Only one 
specimen taken, a 9 on June 6, 1874, at Suffield, Conn. This is the 
specimen mentioned by Purdie in Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club II, 1877, 
21, and is the first specimen recorded from Connecticut and the 
second one ever taken in the New England states. This species 
has extended its range since those days and is now a fairly com- 
mon breeder in Southern Connecticut (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1453). 
This specimen is not mentioned by Sage and Bishop. 
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The Cedar Waxwing was of course a common species there, but 
of the Northern Shrike there are very few records, a ¢ taken No- 
vember 27, 1876, in Suffield, Conn. (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1366), and 
a 2 taken February 28, 1880 at Suffield, which had a mouse in its 
stomach, and four seen during the winter of 1883 to 1884 at West 
Bridgwater, Mass. 

Family Vireonidae. 


The Red-eyed Vireo (V. olivacea) is the most common, followed 
by the Yellow-throated (V. flavifrons), the White-eyed (V. griseus), 
the Blue-headed (V. solitarius), and the Warbling (V. gilvus) in 
regular order of abundance, but there is only one record for the 
Philadelphia Vireo (Vireosylva philadelphica), a female taken Sep- 
tember 10, 1879, at Suffield, Conn. This is always a rare species 
and this record constitutes apparently the first one for Connecti- 
cut It is now No. 1493, Coll. W. F. H. (Sage and Bish. Birds of 
Conn., p. 145). 

Family Mniotiltidae. 


Black and White Warbler (Mniotilta varia).—Common in this 
region. Migration dates: May 20, 1875; May 11, 1876; April 21, 
1877; April 30, 1882; April 28, 1883; April 27, 1884. Fall dates: 
September 9, 1874; September 12, 1877; September 11, 1878. 

Worm-eating Warbler (Helmitheros vermivorus).—Very rare. 
One specimen taken August 22, 1874, a male (Coll. W. F. H., No. 
1611). This is the specimen mentioned by Merriam in the Trans, 
Conn. Acad. Sc. IV, 1877, 12, and is certainly the one mentioned 
by Purdie, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club II, 1877, 21. No doubt the first 
specimen taken in North Connecticut, and at that time the north- 
ernmost one in New England. 

Vermivora pinus.—This warbler is still reported as rare in Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr. Shores took only one specimen, a male, May 27, 
1878, at Suffield, Conn. (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1540). 

Brewster’s Warbler (Vermivora leucobronchialis).—This rare 
species was once taken by Mr. Shores July 3, 1875 (Coll. W. F. H., 
No. 1541), a male at Suffield, Conn. Second specimen taken in Con- 
necticut, fourth specimen ever taken—there is one from Massachu- 
setts, 1858, and one from Massachusetts, 1870, one from Connecti- 
cut, May 25, 1875. 

Golden-winged Warbler (Vermivora chrysoptera).—Quite a num- 
ber of records: June 17, 1875, a ¢ taken; July 7, 1876, a pair of 
adult and three young taken, (a breeding record); August 7, 1878, 
two gf and one ? taken; August 10, 1878, two ¢¢ taken; August 
14, 1878, three ¢d¢ taken (two in Coll. W. F. H., Nos. 1503 and ~ 
1523), and June 9, 1879, a ¢ taken (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1504). Only 
one of these records given by Sage and Bishop. 
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Nashville Warbler (Vermivora rubricapilla).—Common. Migra- 
tion dates: May 14, 1874; May 11, 1876; May 10, 1877; May 21, 
1882; May 4, 1883; May 16, 1884. Fall: September 12, 1877. 

Tennessee Warbler (Vermivora peregrina).—Sage and Bishop 
give this as a rare spring and fall migrant, but they only made 
use of one of Dr. Shores records, and that seems to be the first one 
for the state, June 8, 1875, a male taken (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1524); 
September 3, 1877, a 2 juvenile; September 10, 1879, a pair (? in 
Coil. W. F. H., No. 1582); a 9 September 1, 1879; a 2 September 7, 
1877; a pair September 2, 1879; a ¢ September 4, 1879; a ¢ Sep- 
tember 5, 1879; a pair September 8, 1878 (a ? in Coll. W. F. H., 
No. 1525). These were the specimens taken by him. 

Northern Parula Warbler (Compsothlypis a. usneae).—Common, 
No special records. 

Cape May Warbler (Dendroica tigrina)—Sage and Bishop call 
this a very rare spring and fall migrant (B. of Conn. p. 153), but 
Dr. Shores took fourteen specimens, that is more than all the other 
Connecticut men put together, and he also took the first specimen 
in the state, May 28, 1875, a 9; May 20, 1876, a ¢ (Coll. W. F. H., 
No. 1538); two 99, May 23, 1876; a ¢, May 27, 1876; two dd, Sep- 
tember 1, 1879; a ¢, September 2, 1879 (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1539), 
and four 99 on the same date (two in Coll. W. F. H., Nos. 1536 and 
1537) ,and two ¢¢ on September 10, 1879. Only one of these records 
given by Sage and Bishop. It seems that I now have more speci- 
mens of this warbler (four) in my collection, taken in Connecticut, 
than any Connecticut man has at the present day. 

Dendroica estiva, caerulescens and magnolia are all common in 
that region. 

Dendroica coronata.—Common. Two winter records given in the 
diary. January 2, 1879, a flock of about twenty seen, of which 
two gd were taken, and February 22, 1875, a ¢ taken. These rec- 
ords are not given in Sage’s and Bishop’s work and are many years 
prior to any winter records they do give. 

Cerulean Warbler (Dendroica caerulea).—Exceedingly rare. One 
¢ taken on June 12, 1875 (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1501). He says about 
this occurrence: “On my way home lay down under a tree by the 
road waiting for a ride and I thought I saw a Warbling Vireo, so 
shot and got a Blue Warbler.” This was at West Suffield. This 
is the specimen mentioned by Ridgway (Birds of North and Mid- 
dle America, Vol. II, p. 571), by Brewer Proc. Bost. Soc. N. H., 
XIX, 1878, 303, and also by Purdie Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club II, 1877, 
21. Linsley’s record from 1841 does not state whether a specimen 
was taken or not, hence is not to be considered in this connection, 
but there is one earlier one from Massachusetts. Thus Dr. Shores’ 
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specimen is the first one taken in Connecticut and the second one 
taken in New England. 

Dendroica pensylvanica, virens, Seiurus aurocapillus and nove- 
boracensis, Setophaga ruticilla, Wilsonia canadensis and Geothlypis 
trichas are all common in that region, and there are no special 
records. 

Black-poll Warbler (Dendroica striata).—This is the most com- 
mon warbler of all in that region, Dr. Shores taking 116 specimens 
in all. " 

Bay-breasted Warbler (Dendroica castanea).—Dr. Shores found 
this is a very rare warbler and notes only three specimens taken, 
May 20, 1875, a ¢, May 21, 1877, a ¢ (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1478) and 
ad May 23, 1878 (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1477). 

Blackburnian Warbler (Dendroica fusca).—To the fall records 
given by Sage and Bishop must be added a male taken September 
1, 1879 (now in Coll. W. F. H.), and one on September 10, 1879; 
to the summer records a male taken July 29, 1878. We find under 
this species the following remark, which will no doubt evoke a 
smile as we think of similar feelings in our life: “June 11, 1876, 
Sunday. This A. M. was sitting in my room reading, when on look- 
ing up I saw a sight that made me wish the people were not just 
going to meeting. Nine Blackburnian warblers in the elm! How 
I did want to shoot! But father said ‘No,’ and the people were 
passing thick, so I couldn’t very well.” Common. 

Pine Warbler (Dendroica. vigorsi).—Not common, as he took only 
nine specimens. 

Yellow Palm Warbler (Dendroica p. hypochrysea).—Common. 
Two early spring records are April 17, 1876, and April 22, 1877. 

Prairie Warbler (Dendroica discolor).—Decidedly rare. He took 
only three specimens, a ¢, June 16, 1875, and two ¢¢ June 28, 1876 
(one in Col. W. F. H., No. 1520). 

Kentucky Warbler (Oporornis formosa).—Rare. One specimen, a 
male, taken August 16, 1876, at Suffield, Conn., of which he says: 
“I shot the Kentucky Warbler in the lane by the large chestnut 
tree.” This is the bird of which C. Hart Merriam says in a re- 
view of the birds of Connecticut, 1877. “A specimen was taken by 
Erwin I. Shores at Suffield, Conn., on August 16, 1876, a bird new 
not only to the state of Connecticut but new also to the whole avi- 
fauna of New England.” It is now No. 1509, Coll. W. F. H. This 
record is not mentioned at all by Sage and Bishop in the Birds of 
Connecticut, for what reason I know not. There is just one more 
record for Connecticut in those early days, two for Massachusetts 
and two for Vermont (Auk, Vol. XXIV, 1907, p. 346). 

Connecticut Warbler (Oporornis agilis).—Dr. Shores took just 
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five specimens, a 9, on September 10, 1879, at Suffield) (Coll. W. F. 
H., No. 1531), a 9, September 28, 1880, at West Bridgwater, Mass., 
and three specimens on September 17, 1881, at the same place. (One 
in Coll. W. F. H., No. 1497.) 

Mourning Warbler (Oporornis philadelphia).—Rare in Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Shores took only two specimens, a male, May 29, 1879 
(Coll. W. F. H., No. 1484), and a male, May 22, 1877 (Coll. W. F. H., 
No. 1485). These two records are not given by Sage and Bishop 
and should be added to their list. 

Yellow-breasted Chat (Icteria virens).—A rare breeder in that 
section. Two taken, a male each time, May 17, 1877, and June 23, 
1877 (Coll. W. F. H., Nos. 1405 and 1406). 

Wilsonia pusilla.—Rather rare. Nine specimens taken. A male 
taken each on May 26, 1874, May 10, 11, 13 and 23, 1876, May 14, 
1877, May 22, 1877, a female on August 31, 1877, and a male on 
September 10, 1879. Two of these are in my collection. Sage and 
Bishop say, “usually rather rare and most often seen in spring.” 

Hooded Warbler (Wilsonia citrina).—Very rare. One specimen 
taken, a male, on July 8, 1875, at Suffield, Conn. (Coll. W. F. H., 
No. 1508). Ridgway says in his Birds of North and Middle Amer- 
ica, Vol. II, p. 706, of this species: “Breeding northward to Connec- 
ticut (Suffield, etc.).” Evidently basing this upon the present speci- 
men, perhaps the first specimen taken in Connecticut. The other 
specimen in Dr. Shores’ collection (now Coll. W. F. H., No. 1502) 
was taken by the late Dr. E. A. Mearns, a male in high nuptial 
plumage on May 21, 1878, at Highland Falls, New York, and seems 
to be one of the earlier records for that state. 

The Titlark or Pipit is not mentioned from Connecticut. Two 
specimens he took at Cranston, R. I., on November 20, 1874, and 
several at Hampton, Va., in 1892. The Catbird he found less com- 
mon than the Brown Thrasher. Of the Wrens he mentions for 
Connecticut only the House Wren, and from the Southwick Ponds 
in Massachusetts the Short-billed Marsh Wren. The Brown 
Creeper, the White-breasted and the Red-breasted Nuthatches he 
found quite often. A remark under the Chickadee (Penthestes atri- 
capillus) shows what a careful observer he’ was. He writes under 
date of March 27, 1882, at West Bridgwater, Mass.: “Several times 
this winter have heard a note that sounded like a Wood Pewee, but 
yet I knew none of them could be here at such a time. Today I’ve 
stood within ten feet of a Chickadee and have seen him dilate his 
throat and give utterance to a sound which I should express by 
‘chee-bir-de.’ First syllable loud and long and the next of half 
length and less volume, the last short and not loud enough to be 
heard a great distance. The whole is rather brighter and quicker 
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than that of the Wood Pewee, but very closely resembles it. Noth- 
ing like their very bright and quick note of ‘chicadee.’ At a dis- 
tance the last syllable seems only a continuation of the second.” 
The two Kinglets he found commonly. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (Polioptila caerulea).—He took only one 
specimen, when he “took a ride down the bay just for fun,” namely, 
a male at Silver Springs, R. I., on June 24, 1875 (Coll. W. F. H., 
No. 1555). There are seven records for Massachusetts of this bird, 
all of a later date, and seven for Connecticut. Two of these are 
earlier and one for the same year from Providence, R. I., all four 
mentioned by Purdie in Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club II, 1877, including 
Dr. Shores’ specimen.. There are only four specimens all told 
from Rhode Island. 

Of the Turdidae we find the Bluebird, the Veery, and the Her- 
mit Thrush mentioned as common, the last one arriving as early 
as April 2, 1877, and leaving as late as November 1, 1882. The 
Olive-backed is less common and the Wood Thrush common only 
about every third year. 

Robin (Planesticus migratorius).—Common. Sometimes stays 
all winter, as January 2, 1879. While living at Hampton, Va., Jan- 
uary 12, 1892, we find this record in the diary: “A fine male pre- 
sented by Sam L. Garrett, shot at Curratuck County, North Car- 
olina. Curiously marked with white and black. Albinistic and 
melanistic mixed. Part of the breast, wings and tail alone natural 
color” (Coll. W. F. H., No. 1335). 


And then the book becomes silent, only to be opened four 
years later, in 1896, stating, that, owing to his father’s death 
and his moving from place to place, he sold his cabinet with 
1,946 skins and his osteological specimens to Frank Blake 
Webster Company. He retained the number of 302 skins. Once 
more the book is opened. in 1900, and two specimens recorded 
as taken at Fort Caswell, N. C., where he lived after the Span- 
ish-American war. The two specimens were a Black-bellied 
Plover and a Turnstone. Then he goes on to state that he * 
might be called to the Philippines for medical service and 
works almost day and night to perfect his magnificent collec- 
tion of seaweeds. And that ended his career as an Ornithol- 
ogist and the diary. Mrs. Shores wrote me that the Doctor 
died at Schenectady, N. Y., on May 6, 1906, after they had 
lived there for about four and a half years. 

I never knew this man personally, but you will agree with 
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me that I was able to write to Mrs. Shores: “ He was not 
only a keen observer and a man of scientific accuracy, but also 
a man of great modesty — too much so perhaps — with an in- 
dependent turn of mind and he had a nature that must have 
been noble and good.” And in return came the reply: “ The 
Doctor was all you say of him and certainly had a wonderful 
mind.” 

This man furnished many of the older New England orni- 
thologists with his splendid records, on which in part at least 
they built up their fame, but he never published anything over 
his own signature that the wife or I know of. He was for a 
time an Associate Member of the A. O. U., which of course, 
as you all know, does not mean anything. And when he died, 
there were none of his old friends, so often mentioned in the 
diary, Jos. Ely, Fred Jenks, David Brewer and others, some of 
whom are no doubt living today, to speak of his work, and 


because he was not a member of the A. O. U. at the time of . 


his death his work was not reviewed. A streak of luck has 
let this diary fall into my hands and you will agree with me 
that he did his work well. So I have no more interest in this 
appreciation but that full justice be done though even at so 
late a date, to one who knew the birds and loved them well, 
who furthered the cause of science in many ways; and if the 
men of New England have forgotten him and his ornithological 
work without a word of praise, we men of the Middle West 
at least wiil do him justice and whisper over his grave: “ Well 
done was thy work!” And the old woods of Suffield will nod 
their consent to this appreciation of their old friend of long 
ago, of Dr. Erwin I. Shores! 
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A COOPERATIVE BIRD CENSUS AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 









BY HARRY C. OBERHOLSER. 


The importance of counting the actual numbers of birds over 
given areas, particularly during the breeding season, has been 
already amply demonstrated. Censuses of the birds present 
during the height of the spring migration are also of consid- 
erable value, both as a basis for comparison of the relative 
numbers of the various species in the same year, and of the 
same species in different years. Series of such observations 
taken throughout the migration season would give a pretty 
good idea of the volume of the migration ; and a series extend- 
ing through a number of different years would show its fluc- 
tuations, which, as we already know, are often considerable. 
It is practically impossible for a single person to make satis- 
factory observations of this kind, except over a very limited 
area, and the best results are undoubtedly obtainable by the 
codperative work of a number of persons. 

The writer, with the assistance of fifteen other ornithologists, 
planned a census of this kind in the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C. As may be seen from the accompanying list, so many 
ornithological experts have rarely been engaged on a similar 
| task at any one time. The day chosen was May 12, 1913, 
which date in May may be considered the height of the spring 
migration for the vicinity of Washington. Weather condi- 
tions proved propitious, the day being bright and clear with 
a rather chilly northeast wind. The country investigated con- 
sisted of the region within 20 miles of the city of Washington, 
and comprised the valleys of the Potomac and Anacostia 
rivers, together with their tributary streams and the adjacent 
uplands. The routes of the various parties, 13 in number, 
were laid out so as to cover the country in all directions from 
Washington. This section consists of the wide wooded val- 
leys of the Potomac and the Anacostia rivers, along which 
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there are in places rather extensive areas of bottomland, mud- 
flats, and marshes ; the numerous small timbered streams tribu- 
tary to both these rivers; and the rolling upland farms inter- 
spersed with more or less extensive areas of woodland. The 
timber in this region is almost entirely second growth, although 
in some places the trees reach a considerable size. Most of 
the woods are deciduous, but there are groves of pines in many 
places and a few scattered hemlocks along the river bluffs. 

Our careful bird survey indicated that 1913 was not a very 
good year for birds, but the results are, nevertheless, from 
several standpoints, decidedly interesting. One fact of distri- 
bution stands out clearly, which is that the best places for birds 
about Washington lie almost all in the more or less immediate 
valley of the Potomac and Anacostia rivers, including, of 
course, the many small streams that intersect their banks. 

On this day the total number of species observed was 129; 
of individuals actually counted, 12,257; though, since one of 
the parties made no count of individual birds, this latter num- 
ber is really too small. That the number of species seen is by 
no means as great as could be reasonably expected, notwith- 
standing the fact that Washington is not a particularly good 
place for birds, is evident from an examination of the list, 
which shows that there are several species of water birds 
(particularly ducks, of which there is not one in the list), 
shore birds, hawks, owls, flycatchers, warblers, sparrows, and 
a few others, which might reasonably have occurred. This 
absence of certain species must be accounted for by the fact 
that certain unknown conditions were unfavorable for birds, 
rather than by the lack of careful search, since the work was 
thoroughiy done by all the parties concerned. 

The six most-numerous species, in the order of their abund- 
ance, were as follows: English sparrow, barn swallow, tree 
swallow, song sparrow, chimney swift, and catbird — rather 
an unexpected list. 

The sixteen species least numerous, and of which only a 
single individual was noted, are included in the following list: 
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great blue heron, sharp-shinned hawk, marsh hawk, king rail, 
woodcock, great-horned owl, nighthawk, red-breasted nut- 
hatch, solitary vireo, yellow palm warbler, bay-breasted war- 
bler, northern parula warbler, Nashville warbler, blue-winged 
warbler, blue grosbeak, and Bachman sparrow. 

The nineteen species of most general distribution, as evi- 
denced by the fact that they were observed by all the parties in 
the field, may be listed as follows: turkey vulture, bob-white, 
flicker, chimney swift, crested flycatcher, brow1i thrasher, cat- 
bird, southern robin, wood thrush, house wren, tufted titmouse, 
red-eyed vireo, yellow-breasted chat, scarlet tanager, cardinal, 
chewink, song sparrow, chipping sparrow, and English spar- 
row. 


In addition, the following twelve others were noted by every 
party except one: kingbird, Carolina wren, Carolina chickadee, 
blue jay, southern crow, white-eyed vireo, American redstart, 
Maryland yellow-throat, oven-bird, purple grackle, field spar- 
row, and American goldfinch. 


An analysis of the various lists shows that a number of 
species, in addition to those of usually special distribution, 
such as water birds and shore birds, were confined on this 
date largely or wholly to the valleys of the rivers and the 
larger streams. Such species were: barn swallow, bank swal- 
low, rough-winged swallow, American redstart, hooded war- 
bler, Maryland yellow-throat, northern water-thrush, prairie 
warbler, black-poll warbler, black-throated green warbler, 
black-throated blue warbler, cardinal, song sparrow, and white- 
throated sparrow. 

Two species which have been increasing in numbers about 
Washington during the past few years were noted on this oc- 
casion—the mockingbird, which was common, and _ the 
migrant shrike, which was tolerably common. 

Of the rarer birds of the District of Columbia there were 
found the king rail, red-bellied woodpecker, great horned owl, 
Cape May warbler, blue-winged warbler. Bachman sparrow, 
and Henslow sparrow. 
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Several migrant birds, for which May 12 is an unusually 
late date, were also observed, as noted below, the dates after 
each being the latest known previous records for this region: 


Greater yellow-legs, May 16, 
Least sandpiper, May 15, 
Red-breasted nuthatch, May 12, 
Solitary vireo, May 18. 


For three other species the latest record of spring occurrence 
was extended, these species with their previously recorded 
dates being as follows: 

Pied-billed grebe, April 24, 
Yellow-legs, May 11, 
Yellow palm warbler, May 1. 


The itinerary of each of the thirteen parties engaged in this 
survey was as follows: 

1.—Great Falls, Virginia: By electric car from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Great Falls and return. Traveled on foot, 14 
miles in the region about Great Falls on the Virginia side of 
the Potomac river. Total distance traveled, 46 miles. Time 
in field, 4:00 a. m. to 8:40 p.m. Total number of species ob- 
served, 82; individuals, 623. A. Wetmore. 

2.—Washington, D. C., to Great Falls, Maryland: By au- 
tomobile to Great Falls and return. Total distance traveled, 
32 miles. Time in field, 7:00 a. m. to 5:00 p.m. Total num- 
ber of species observed, 68; individuals, 728. V. Bailey and 
Mrs. V. Bailey. 

3.—Valley of the Potomac river in Virginia, from Elkins 
and Difficult Run to Chain Bridge; and the District of Colum- 
bia, from Fox Hall Road to Observatory Heights; D. C.: 
By electric car from Washington, D. C., to Elkins, Virginia. 
Traveled on foot, 22 miles, from Elkins, Virginia, to Observa- 
tory Heights, D. C. Total distance traveled, 55 miles. Time 
in field, 4:00 a. m. to 8:00 p. m. Total number of species ob- 
served, 73; individuals, 701. E. A. Preble and W. L. McAtee. 

4.—Potomac Valley, on the Virginia side, from Georgetown, 
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D. C., to Chain Bridge, Virginia; and on the Maryland side, 
from Chain Bridge, D. C., to Cabin John Bridge, Maryland: 
By electric car from Washington, D. C., to Georgetown, D. C., 
and Cabin John Bridge to Washington. Traveled on foot, 18 
miles, from Georgetown, D. C., to Cabin John Bridge, Mary- 
land. Total distance traveled, 32 miles. Time in field, 4:15 
a.m. to 5:55 p. m. Total number of species observed, 75; 
individuals, 914. H.H. T. Jackson. 

5.—Arlington, Fort Myer, and Rosslyn, Virginia, to the 
Virginia end of the Long Bridge over the Potomac: By elec- 
tric car from Washington, D. C., to Rosslyn and return. 
Traveled on foot, 15 miles, Rosslyn to Arlington, Fort Myer, 
and the Long Bridge. Total distance traveled, 20 miles. Time 
in field, 3:50 a. m. to 8:00 p. m. Total number of species 
observed, 66; individuals, 2,105. E. A. Mearns. 

6.—Dyke, Fairfax County, Virginia: By electric car from 
Washington, D. C., to Dyke and return. Traveled on foot 
about 10 miles in the vicinity of Dyke. Total distance traveled, 
34 miles. Time in field, 8:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m. Total num- 
ber of species observed, 66; individuals, 516. W. Palmer. 

%7—Western side of Anacostia River Valley, from Ana- 
costia, D. C., to Benning, D. C.: By electric car from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Anacostia, D. C. Traveled on foot, 5 miles, 
from Anacostia to Benning, D. C. Total distance traveled, 13 
miles. Time in field, 4:03 a. m. to 8:50 a.m. Total number 
of species observed, 58 ; individuals, 1,382. W. D. Appel. 

8.—Rock Creek Park; and the Anacostia River Valley from 
Benning, D. C., to Bladensburg, Maryland: By electric car 
from Rock Creek Park to Anacostia, D. C., and return. 
Traveled on foot in Rock Creek Park and in the Anacostia 
Valley, six miles; by rowboat, Benning to Bladensburg and 
return, 11 miles. Total distance traveled, 29 miles. Time in 
field, 4:00 a. m. to 9:00 p. m. Total number of species ob- 
served, 91; individuals, 3,049. Harry C. Oberholser. 

9.—Woodridge, D. C., to Beltsville, Maryland; and Laurel, 
Maryland: By electric car from Beltsville to Laurel, Mary- 
land, and Laurel to Woodridge, D. C. Traveled on foot, 15 
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miles, from Woodridge, D. C., to Beltsville, Maryland, and 
about Laurel, Maryland. Total distance traveled, 35 miles. 
Time in field, 4:10 a. m. to 7:00 p.m. Total number of species 
observed, 61; individuals, 790. E. R. Kalmbach. 

10.—Woodridge, D. C., via Northwest Branch, to Burnt 
Mills and Forest Glen, Maryland: Traveled on foot, 13 miles, 
Woodridge, D. C., to Forest Glen, Maryland. By electric car, 
Forest Glen to Woodridge. Total distance traveled, 25 miles. 
Time in field, 4:05 a. m. to 7:00 p.m. Total number of species 
observed, 71; individuals, 748. A. H. Howell. 

11—Valley of Rock Creek, D. C.: Traveled on foot, 6 
miles in Rock Creek Valley. Total distance traveled, 6 miles. 
Time in field, 5:15 a. m. to 10:30 a. m. Total number of 
species observed, 34; individuals, 260. E. J. Brown. 

12.—Lanham, Maryland, to College Park, Maryland: Trav- 
eled on foot, 5 miles, Lanham to College Park, Maryland. 
Total distance traveled, 5 miles. Time in field, 6:00 a. m. to 
11:45 a.m. Total number of species observed, 58 ; individuals 
not counted. W.R. Maxon and T. H. Kearney. 

13.—Falls Church, Virginia: Traveled on foot 12 miles, in 
the vicinity of Falls Church. Total distance traveled, 12 miles. 
Time in field, 5:55 a. m. to 5:45 p.m. Total number of species 
observed, 51; individuals, 538. J. H. Riley. 

The following tables gives in graphic form the number of 
each species observed by each party; also the total number of 
each species observed by all the parties during the day; as well 
as the other totals given above: 
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REMARKS ON THE MID-MAY CENSUS. 


W. DEWITT MILLER AND CHARLES H. ROGERS. 


To us it seems that the value of this census, as of others, 
such as “ Bird-Lore’s” Christmas one, lies more in the accuracy 
of the count of individual birds, as a basis for comparison, 
than in the total number of species noted. We strive for as 
many species as possible consistent with as accurate as practic- 
able an enumeration of individuals. Holding such an opinion, 
we venture to claim that our method, presently to be detailed, 
is preferable to the methods of certain other of The Wilson 
Bulletin’s mid-May census takers. 

The frequent use of “common” in the Ohio lists means very 
little and is practically worthless for comparison, especially 
when it is used to the exclusion of all other terms, such as 
“abundant,” thus putting the Warbling Vireo and the Robin, 
for instance, into the same class. Again, figures such as those 
in Mr. Kohler’s list last year, apparently estimates made after 
returning from the field, we believe to be far from accurate. 
For example—on our 1916 “Big Day,’ Song Sparrows 
seemed so ubiquitous that, had we not counted as we did, we 
might easily have estimated them later at 250 (Mr. Kohler’s 
number for his census), but our figures show only 66. We 
are, therefore, not convinced that Mr. Kohler and Mr. Tau- 
benhaus, in somewhat less than ten hours, noted nearly four 
times as many Song Sparrows as did we in fifteen or sixteen 
hours of daylight, even supposing that species to be more 
abundant in their region than in ours. 

Our big day is only a glorification of the kind of day each 
of us spends on an average of over once a week all the year 
around. On nearly every such occasion the individuals are 
entered in the field notebook as often as seems necessary to 
avoid forgetting any ; the species naturally appear on the pages 
in the order of observation. This, however, is much too slow 
for the Big Day,—the notebook would have to be opened 
and perhaps several pages turned in looking for any species. 
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On this occasion each man has a piece of heavy cardboard 
about four by ten inches in size, and on each side of this is 
closely fastened one sheet of finely-ruled paper very slightly 
smaller. A list containing all species we are at all likely to 
meet (about one hundred), with a few blank spaces where 
they are most likely to be needed, is written in ink in A. O. U. 
“Check-List” order on this paper the previous day. In the 
field a pencil is used, and this may be tied to the cardboard. 
Individuals are entered at intervals as brief as seems neces- 
sary; often the board is hardly in the pocket before it must 
come out again. Of course all this does delay the progress of 
the hunt to a certain extent, and occasionally a “good” bird 
may slip by unobserved while we write, but we believe that the 
comparative accuracy of our results justifies the loss of time 
and, possibly, species, and we know of no scheme that would 
take less time, unless we should take along a scribe to whom 
we could dictate! 

We are usually together, but at times become separated 
(though never beyond hail), so that our totals sometimes dif- 
fer. In that case the larger figure is used for publication. 
Tlvts, if one sees ten Pheebes, the other twelve, each including 
1..0 not seen by the other, the number printed is twelve, not 
fourteen. The latter, however, would be better, if always 
practicable. 

From many years’ familiarity with our region, we have 
carefully chosen a route to include the haunts of as many 
species as possible. We find that we cannot cover more than 
fourteen miles before dark; this leaves six miles of return 
journey with the possibility of adding the Whip-poor-will and 
other species that make themselves heard by night. From the 
start till the end of the twenty miles we are afoot. 

We are particularly interested in the avifauna of northern 
New Jersey, and we take the liberty of questioning certain of 
Mr. Kohler’s identifications. In his last May census, “Purple 
Grackle, 150; Bronzed Grackle, 25;” indicates what we fear 
to be a misplaced confidence in his ability to distinguish be- 
tween these two forms in the field. To do this requires such 
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exceptionally favorable circumstances that it is very rarely pos- 
sible for even the best-trained field ornithologist to identify 
positively, by the use of glasses, a Bronzed Grackle in the 
range of the Purple. Also we have grave doubts as to the 
“Wilson’s Warblers” Mr. Kohler records as breeding in New 
Jersey (“The Odlogist,” vol. xxxiii., No. 6, p. 104), as Wil- 
son’s Warbler has not been found in New York in summer 
and is rare in the nesting season even in northern New Eng- 
land. 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN THE MIGRATORY 
FLIGHTS OF BIRDS AND CERTAIN ACCOM- 
PANYING METEORLOGICAL CONDITIONS. — 


FRANK SMITH. 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the correla- 
tion between the principal migration activities of birds in 
Spring in Central Illinois and certain types of weather con- 
ditions. The existence of such correlation is shown by an 
examination of the migration records which have been made 
during the past fourteen years (1903-1916) at the University 
of: Illinois. 

The region in the vicinity of Urbana, where the greater 
part of these records have been made, is an elevated prairie, 
without marshes or swamps; the streams are mere ditches; 
and the natural timber is but a thin woodland tract skirting 
one of these ditches and a nearby artificial pond. The most 
complete data are from a cemetery adjacent to the campus; 
an artificial forest of about 18 acres and over 40 years old 
which is on the campus; and a few rapidly disappearing 
hedges and brushy patches in the outskirts of the city. More 
extensive streams and woodlands twelve to twenty miles dis- 
tant, have been visited very frequently but not daily and hence 


the data from them have not been used in this discussion. 
1 Contribution from the Zoélogical Laboratory, University of IIli- 
nois, No. 87. ‘ 
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Daily records have been made each year from early in Feb- 
ruary until late in May for the past fourteen years and each 
record includes a list of all the species seen, with approximate 
numbers of each, together with memoranda concerning nests 
and songs. During the season of migration activity these 
records include results of early morning trips by the writer 
and others; trips of sections of a class in Ornithology at 8-10 
a. m. or 3-5 p. m. taken with an instructor; and individual 
work of a few experienced students taking more advanced 
work who are assigned special territory for regular observa- 
tions. In addition to these records there are nearly always 
some members of the University Staff and other citizens, often 
former students, who contribute results of frequent trips and 
help materially in the adequacy of the data. The great super- 
iority of such composite data over that possible by a single ob- 
server has already been discussed by Cooke (Auk. 1907: 346) 
and Stone (Proc. Acad. Sci. Phila. 1908: 128). 

The combined results of a number of observers makes a list 
of dates of “ first seen ” conform much more closely with a list 
of dates of first arrivals than is possible with a single observer. 
A comparison of the records of the writer with those of the 
other observers during the years of 1912-1916 shows the fol- 
lowing relations between his list of dates of “ first seen” and 
those of the other observers. 43.5% of the “firsts” were 
recorded on earlier dates by others; 26.5% were recorded 
earlier by the writer; and 30% were recorded on the same 
dates by both. This is a decidedly better showing than that 
of Mr. Cooke and his collaborators at Washington who only 
recorded about 8.5% of the “ firsts” on the same days. 

In the problem under discussion we must determine what 
measurable phenomenon we shall use as an evidence of migra- 
tion having taken place. We may use the appearance of species 
which have not previously been recorded for the season; or 
we may use obvious increases of numbers of individuals or 
bulk movements; or we may use the non-appearance of birds 
which have been recorded on the next preceding lists. For 
the purposes of this paper I shall deal with records containing 
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the larger numbers of “firsts” and in doing so it becomes 
very obvious that in the data studied we are at the same time 
dealing with records showing important bulk movements. 
The data of “firsts” shows a great lack of uniformity of 
distribution throughout the season. The average season has 
had 89 days and the number of “firsts” has averaged 120 
but these have been so bunched that 61 of them have been 
recorded on 9 days. The extremes are found in the season 
of 1907 when it took 14 days to record one half of the “ firsts,” 
and in 1912 when one half of them were bunched on 5 days. 
This lack of uniformity in distribution is still more apparent 
when we examine the records of the last 30 days of each sea- 
son, during which three fifths of all of the arrivals make their 
appearance. On the average, 74 “firsts” are recorded in 
these 30 days and 39 of them are bunched on 4 or 5 days. 
Extremes occurred in the years 1915 in which it took 8 days 
to record one half of the “ firsts” of the last 30 days, and in 
the years 1909 and 1916 in each of which it took but 2 days. 
One half of all the “firsts” of those 14 seasons of 30 days 


each were recorded on a total of 63 days and we have now 
to examine the weather conditions which existed on those 


days. 

For such comparison weather maps are of course desirable 
and preferably a series of the Washington maps which ap- 
pear daily including Sundays and holidays. 

An examination of the weather maps for the 63 days on 
which are recorded a half of all the “firsts” of the last 30 
days of each of the 14 seasons shows that on 54 of those days 
there were approaching areas of low pressure, with south 
winds which had been effective during the preceding night. 
On 5 days there were southerly winds, or had been at points 
further south in the state during the preceding night, although 
an approaching “low ” was not well defined. On 3 days the 
winds were light and either due East or West. On one night, 
April 30, 1907, there was a rather light northerly wind and 
yet 5 “firsts” were recorded on the morning of May Ist 
where none of them had been found on the preceding day. 
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A study of the records of these 63 days readily shows that 
they include the heaviest of the bulk movements of many 
species as well as the “ firsts” of others. 

In view of what has preceded there seems to me ample 
justification for the statement that in Central Illinois there is 
a high degree of correlation between the flights of night 
migrants and the meteorological conditions involved in the 
near approach from the West of an area of low barometric 
pressure with the accompanying rise in temperature and south- 
erly winds. 

A preparation of graphs showing temperature changes and 
migration activities would doubtless show marked correla- 
tion, as have those prepared by Stone at Philadelphia. So 
also would graphs showing changes in the wind and migra- 
tion activities. The determination of the relative importance 
of temperature and wind direction in the initiation of the 
separate migratory flights is yet to be made. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In view of the greatly increased cost of printing the Wilson 
Bulletin, and in view of the impossibility of securing an early 
expression from all of our membership relative to an increase in 
membership dues and subscription price before 1918, it has been 
decided to make certain changes in the body of the Wilson Bul- 
letin, beginning with this number, aud to publish a magazine of 
only 48 pages per issue, and not to exceed four illustrations per 
number, unless the author of an article is willing to meet the cost 
of illustrations in excess of four. It is believed that the present 
high prices are temporary, and that with the return of normal 
conditions it will again be possible to resume the printing of a 
magazine of 64 or more pages without any increase of dues or 
subscription price. It is not deemed wise to reduce expenses by 
the use of cheaper paper or smaller type. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The FourtTH ANNUAL MEETING of the WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL 
CLuB was held in the parlors of the New Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
on December 27 and 28, 1916. In the absence of the President and 
Vice-President, the meeting was called to order by the Secretary, 
Professor T. L. Hankinson, of Charleston, Ill. The Rev. W. F 
Henninger was chosen to act as presiding officer for the sessions. 
There were 44 members in attendance. 

The following papers were read during the session: 

Some Rare Birds Observed at LaGrange, Illinois, by Edmund 
. Hulsberg, LaGrange, Illinois. 

Relation of Migratory Flights of Birds to Weather Conditions, 
by Professor Frank Smith, Urbana, Illinois. 

Ecology trip on the Coast of Washington, by Charlotte Weath- 
erill, Elgin, Illinois. 

Recent Adventures in Bird Photography, by Alvin R. Cahn, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Some Methods in Bird Photography, by Ralph Wager, DeKalb, 
Illinois. 

Exhibition of some Pecular and Beautiful Birds from different 
Parts of the World, by H. K. Coale, Highland Park, Illinois. 

The Birds of Harney Valley, by Gerard Alan Abbott, Grosse 
Pointe Shores, Michigan. 

Field Observations and Notes from the Chicago Area for 1916, 
by C. W. G. Eifrig, River Forest, Illinois. 
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An Interesting Spot in Northeastern Illinois, by Collin C. San- 
born, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Work of the Illinois Audubon Society, by O. M. Schantz, 
Cicero, Illinois. 

The Diary of a New England Ornithologist, by Rev. W. F. 
Henninger, New Bremen, Ohio. 


The following papers were read by title since the authors were 
not present and time did not permit their being read in full: 

Certain Problems of the Genus Dendroica, John Treadwell 
Nichols, New York, N. Y. 

An Ornithological Survey of Scott’s Bluff, Nebraska, Myron H. 
Swenk, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Some Anecdotes of Bird Life, O. J. Wescott, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Iowa Lake Laboratory with special reference to Bird 
work carried on there, Professor T. C. Stephens, Sioux City, Iowa. 

A Red-eye Vireo Study, Professor T. C. Stephens. 

A Cat-proof Bird Shelter, Thomas H. Whitney, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Disappearance of Bird Life in Northeastern Iowa, Ellison Orr, 
Waukon, Iowa. 

A Bird Review of Rockford, Illinois, and Vicinity for the year 
1916, Paul B. Riis, Rockford, Illinois. 

The Workings of Federal Conservation as illustrated by the 
Washington Bird Reservations, Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Two illustrated lectures were given for the Wednesday even- 
ing programme, which were as follows: 

Observations on the Breeding Habits of the Night Heron, by 
Ralph E. Wager, Northern Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb, 
Illinois. 

The Albatrosses of Laysan and the Mating and Nesting Habits 
of Fregata Aquila, by Homer R. Dill, director of Vertebrate Mu- 
seum, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Certain actions taken during the sessions, together with the 
report of the Treasurer, will be placed before the entire member- 
ship presently. 

The following persons were elected to membership: 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 
Walter W. Bennet, Grinnel, Iowa (now associate) ; 
Miss Bertha Burnett, 1201 East Third St., Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Samuel F. Folt, Waukee, Iowa; 
J. S. Huxley, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; 
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John Treadwell Nichols, Am. Museum Nat. Hist., New York; 
Charles J. Spiker, Blairsburg, Iowa; 

Eugene Swope, Box 9, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Mrs. H. J. Taylor, 1711 Douglas St., Sioux City, Iowa; 

Fred Truesdale, Shandon, California; 

Ralph Wager, State Normal School, DeKalb, Illinois; 

Chas. Wescott, 152 North Scoville Ave., Oak Park, Illinois; 
Alex. Wetmore, Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, D. C.; 
H. L. Stoddard, 7141 University Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1159 Race St., Denver, Colorado; 

F. E. Burgess, Cushing, Iowa; 

George S. Easton, 1814 Morningside Ave., Sioux City, Iowa; 

Mr. A. F. Ewers, 3411 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis, Mo.; 

Carroll Lane Fenton, 409 St. Charles St., Charles City, Iowa; 

Charles W. Finley, 216 N. Ward St., Macomb, Illinois; 

Edward H. Forbush, Mass. State Ornithologist, Room 136 State 
House, Boston, Mass.; 

E. W. Hadeler, Painesville, Ohio, Assoc.; 

W. R. Griffith, 4914 Fourth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa; 

W. J. Knobbs, Troy, Iowa; 

Miss Pearl Koehn, $00 S. Seventh St., Burlington, Iowa; 

G. O. Ludcke, 2803 Pierce St., Sioux City, Iowa; 

P. J. McCullough, Union House, Delaware, Ohio; 

Geo. F. McNair, 125 North Eleventh St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 

W. A. Matheny, Athens, Ohio; 

Katherine Mauthe, 1436 Second Ave., South, Fort Dodge, Iowa; 

George R. Mayfield, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; 

Professor E. Palmer, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 

F. H. Redmond, 3229 Berkeley Ave., Berwyn, Illinois; 

Kenneth L. Rowe, Iowa Falls, Iowa; 

Mrs. R. O. Ryder, 1041 Franklin Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. Robert P. Scholte, Pella, Iowa; 

H. A. Scullen, Station “A’’, Ames, Iowa; 

Mr. Dayton Stoner, 603 Summit St., Iowa City, Iowa; 

Professor A. C. Webb, 308 Wilburn St., Nashville, Tenn.; 

O. J. Wescott, Maywood, Illinois; 

Noel J. Williams, Arnold’s Park, Iowa; 

Cc. B. Corey, Field Museum, Chicago, Illinois; 

George Bennet, Iowa City, Iowa. 

T. L. HANKINSON, Secretary. 


PS Rig Bp engin 
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MINUTES OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 


An informal report was given stating that an official member- 
ship list is being constructed for the Secretary’s office. This was 
published in as good condition as possible in the June number of 
the Wilson Bulletin, with requests for corrections to be sent to 
the Secretary. Many of these were received, and they have been 
used to produce a much better and more accurate list, which will 
be printed in one of the 1917 numbers of the Bulletin. 

The programme of the present meeting was arranged by the 
Secretary with some help from the President, Mr. T. C. Stephens. 

The minutes of the 1915 meeting at Columbus, Ohio, were writ- 
ten up and sent in for publication in the Wilson Bulletin. They 
appeared in the March, 1916, number. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The report of the treasurer was read by Mr. P. B. Coffin, and by 
a motion, it was turned over to the auditing committee, appointed 
by the Chairman, Rev. W. F. Henninger. 

This committee is composed of two members, Mr. O. M. Shantz 
and Mr. E. R. Ford. 

It will report to the Secretary a short time after the Annual 
Meeting, as soon as the accounts and reports can be examined and 
audited. 


NAME OF OUR ORGANIZATION. 
The motion to change the name from Wilson Ornithological Club 
to Wilson Ornithological Society was voted down, and the old 
name is to be retained. 


PRINTED PROGRAMMES. 


The Club expressed a desire, by motion, that printed programmes 
be prepared for future meetings and that these be placed in the 
hands of members as long as possible before the meeting. 


SUMMER FYeELtpD MEETING. 


A motion was made that the Club thankfully accept Mr. 
Stephens’ invitation to have a summer field meeting at the Iowa 
Lakeside Laboratory in the summer of 1917. It was carried. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


At the suggestion of Mr. J. S. Huxley of Houston, Texas, in a 
letter to the Secretary, a committee was appointed to collect im- 
portant notes on birds, obtained by Club members and others in 
their field work, and organize and arrange these for publication. 
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The following committee was appointed for this purpose: 
Professor T. H. Huxley, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
Professor H. S. Dill, Vertebrate Museum, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Professor Frank Smith, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


CHANGE IN OFFICERS. 


Mr. P. B. Coffin proposed that the Constitution be so changed, 

That the Business Management of the Club be in the hands of 
two or three men,.who shall constitute the Executive Committee, 
one of whom might be some business man or newspaper man or 
advertising man who need not be a member of the Club, 

That the people constituting this executive committee should be 
appointed by the General Council, 

That the General Council consist of the President, the Record- 
ing Secretary, and‘a series of Vice-Presidents or, if preferred, As- 
sociated Fellows, one of whom should be named from each state 
where the Club has twenty-five or more members, and one should 
be named from each organization affiliated with the Club. This 
General Council should meet once a year to determine the policy 
of the Club, but it would not have anything to do with its business 
detail. Each Vice-President or Associated Fellow would be held 
responsible for his own state and have the following duties: 

A. to solicit new members,. 

B. to obtain reports and articles for the Wilson Bulletin, 

C. to give information, 

That all of the correspondence of the Club be centered in one 
place, and all of its records should be kept at one point, by having 
one man be Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer. One man 
should be Editor of the Bulletin, and a third should be Business 
Manager. These three men should be located where they can 
meet together at least once a month, and their communication to 
the Club members should be through the Bulletin. 


CONSERVATION. 

The Club voted that it go on record as urging the County Com- 
missioners to establish Bird and Wild Life Havens in the pros- 
pective Outer Park Forest belt of Cook County, Illinois. 

Mr. O. M. Schantz was appointed to represent the Wilson Club 
in conferences, to be held with a view to securing this Forest Pre 
serve. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President, Rev. W. F. Henninger, New Bremen, Ohio. 

Vice-President and Business Manager, George L. Fordyce, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
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Secretary, Gerard Alan Abbott, Grosse Pointe Shores, Michigan. 

Treasurer, F. M. Phelps, Elyria, Ohio. 

Editor of the Wilson Bulletin, Professor Lynds Jones, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Extra members of the Executive Council, Professor T. C. Ste 
phens, Sioux City, Iowa; T. L. Hankinson, Charleston, Illinois; 
Percival B. Coffin, Chicago, Illinois. 


ATTENDANCE, 


Forty-four persons registered their attendance at the meeting. 
These are distributed as follows: 

19 from Chicago, 

20 from Illinois outside Chicago, 

1 from Ohio, 

1 from Tennessee, 

1 from Iowa, 

1 from Wisconsin, 

1 from Michigan. 
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FIELD NOTES 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE JUNE BIRDS IN THE 
VICINITY OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


During the first two weeks of June, 1916, spent at Cincinnati, 
I made eleven trips into the surrounding districts, identifying 
over sixty species of land birds. Six of the trips were made to 
Ault Park, a bird paradise, where over fifty species other than the 
Mockingbird were found. 

Excellent chances were afforded to study the Summer Tanager 
and the Mockingbird, unfamiliar birds to the writer. About a 
dozen. of each species were found and many were observed at close 
range. The two birds, especially the Mockingbird, are rather 
scarce around Cincinnati, except in certain neighborhoods pointed 
out by a local bird authority. The status of the Mockingbird in 
the vicinity is interesting. The Queen City bird-lovers say that 
this wonderful songster is extending its range northward, which 
movement is largely controlled by the food supply and not by cli- 
matic conditions. This was verified by inquiries in the field. One 
farmer, a resident along Muddy Creek, told me that about five 
years previously the first Mockingbirds appeared in his neighbor- 
hood, and since then they have gradually increased in numbers. 
While talking to him a gray bird with a long tail flew from a 
cherry tree, displaying the tell-tale white wing-bars and tail feath- 
ers four broad streaks of white, making a conspicuous field mark 
in flight. At a long distance the birds resembling the Mockingbird 
are the Blue Jay and the Mourning Dove, which may be differen- 
tiated by studying the three species together. At ordinary range 
the Mockingbird is unmistakable. 

The Summer Tanagers were very tame along Hillside Avenue 
below Sedamsville, where most of the Mockingbirds and Tanagers 
were found. One female Summer Tanager, perching on a weed 
stalk in the full sunlight, was approached within six feet,’ where 
the light orange-yellow hue of the bird seemed almost perfect. The 
somber greenish-yellow shade of the Scarlet Tanager cannot 
compare with this color. Only three Scarlet Tanagers were seen: 
a single male was a pleasant incident of an all-day trip along 
Muddy Creek and a pair were noted near Ault Park. One never 
tires admiring the beautiful tanagers: the matchless and gorgeous 
rose-red of the Summer Tanager and the flaming scarlet of the 
Scarlet Tanager that seems ready to burn up his coal-black wings 
and tail, the most vivid contrast in the bird-world. I always think 
of these two shades of red as the piranga reds. 
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Numbers of Cliff Swallows, an uncommon species to the writer, 
were flying with Bank Swallows, Purple Martins, etc., near the 
rocky cliffs facing Muddy Creek. This was my best opportunity to 
watch this swallow, which is rather rare in Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania. The Grasshopper Sparrow was evident as a breeder 
in a field one-half mile north of Madisonville. In Ault Park I was 
surprised by running across a Louisiana Water-Thrush feeding 
its young. The Whip-poor-will, a rare bird around Cincinanti, is 
apparently breeding near Cove Creek. 

In the cemetery near Fort Thomas, Kentucky, Orchard Orioles 
seemed to be everywhere, and for the first time I learned their 
sweet song, which I consider after the Bobolink’s, the most liquid 
of our bird songs, and like that song a bubbling out of joyful notes. 
Around Cincinnati the Orchard Orioles outnumber the Baltimore 
Orioles about six to one, while in Western Pennsylvania ten Balti- 
more Orioles are usually seen to every Orchard Oriole. In the 
vicinity of Fort Thomas Yellow-breasted Chats were very numer- 
ous, although they were not uncommon anywhere. 

One of the region’s characteristic birds, the Bewick Wren, was 
not seen, although a lookout was kept for him, as I have never 
identified this bird. The Yellow-throat was observed but once, 
while the Redstart was not placed. 

As I wandered through the woods many of the common familiar 
birds of Western Pennsylvania were absent. One of our rich song- 
sters, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, heads the list. With a north- 
ener it will take a lot of Mockingbirds to make up for the loss of 
the “potato-bug” bird. The tinkling Bobolink’s melody was lamen- 
tably missing because no June day bird trip is complete without 
hearing “Robert-of-Lincoln’s” tambourine-like flight song. 

TuHos. L. McCoNNELL. 


FIELD NOTES FROM THE CHICAGO AREA FOR 1916. 


The year opened auspiciously. A week of unusually mild 
weather in February brought, on the 22d of that month, the first 
Bluebirds, a Killdeer and a few Song Sparrows, although the last 
species seems some years to winter in small numbers as near as 
LaGrange, just 5-6 miles southwest of River Forest. On the same 
day 10-15 Ring-necked Pheasants were seen. 

The most interesting parts of the Chicago area are no doubt the 
sand dunes, on the south shore of Lake Michigan. Here, 30-40 
miles from Chicago, may yet be seen several pairs of Great Horned 
Owls and Ruffed Grouse. During the winter of 1915-16, as again 
in the present, large flocks of Redpolls and Evening Grosbeaks are 
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seen; also occasional Snow Buntings and Crossbills. Three flocks 
or the rare Northern Grosbeaks were seen, of 75, 45 and 8 individ- 
uals respectively. One was seen as late as May 4th in Jackson 
Park. They were again seen at the dunes on November 21 last. 
They feed on berries of Rhus aromatica and Tozxicodendron verniz 
or Poison Sumac. When flying a greater distance, they form com- 
pact flocks and fly swiftly, straight and noiselessly. In the marshes 
and swales between the dunes the Marsh Hawk is common; they 
arrive about the beginning of March, mate about April Ist, and 
nests with five and four eggs were found on May 20th and 30th re- 
spectively. In the same places the Prairie Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
the Short-billed Marsh Wren and Henslows Sparrow, find con- 
genial habitats. They are common by April 22d. 

A visit on April 8th to the Longspur paradise, Addison, proved 
interesting. The temperature was 30-35°, the wind blew a gale, 
so that it was extremely unpleasant in those wind-swept, bleak 
hills; in fact, making headway and looking about was difficult. 
And yet, the Longspurs were evidently in their glory, they played 
and chased each other, twittered and tinkled in great style, as 
though they regarded that kind of weather as the ideal one for 
them. Conditions in the arctic tundra, where they breed, are no 
doubt much like they were here on that day. Many were already 
in nearly perfect nuptial plumage. 

A later than usual stay on the part of winter visitants was ob- 
served, when Juncos were seen up to May 4th, after Bobolinks, 
Orioles, Catbirds, Blackburnian and other warblers had arrived. 
A real rarity was the finding of a Mockingbird on May 18th near 
my home. Mr. B. T. Gault. with whom I was taking a walk, and 
I had a good view of it at close range. 

The nesting season brought along a peculiarity, inasmuch as in 
“Waller’s Park” and nearby, the Robins especially, also the Mous- 
ing Doves placed their nests lower than other years, as low as 2-3 
feet in the case of the former, and nearly all on the ground, in 
the case of the latter. I ascribe it to an attempt to escape the 
depredations of the Crows and Blue Jays, which probably do not 
pilfer quite so low, as a rule. 

Unusually late records are the seeing of Chimney Swifts and 
Nighthawks on September 21st, a Hummingbird on October 6th, and 
a Black-crowned Night Heron on November 19th. A Saw-whet Owl 
was caught alive by an Italian in “Wallers Park,” in a spruce tree, 
who promptly wrung off its head, for the reason that its calling 
disturbed him in his sleep, he said! A pair of Long-eared Owls 
stayed in one and the same Norway spruce there for at least four 
weeks, probably much longer, as there were quite a number of 
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pellets, etc., in and below the tree when first seen. One could go 
there at any time during the day and find them in that tree, even 
on the same branches, ready for an interview. 

Finally, I would like to report one of the periodical incursions 
of the Goshawk. They were shot here in numbers during Novem- 
ber and December. I received one from Orland, twenty miles south 
of Chicago, and one from Michigan, and Mr. K. W. Kahmann, the 
taxidermist, received more than fifty specimens alone. They were 

. from the whole northern part of the state and as far south as 
Springfield. 
C. W. G. Errria. 

River Forest, Illinois. 


A CAT-PROOF SHELTER. 


Those who try to encourage birds to feed and nest around their 
homes are at once confronted by two serious obstacles, both in- 
troduced by man himself, and both greatly interfering with good 
results; I allude to house-sparrows and cats. While gun, trap, and 
poison will more or less reduce the numbers of sparrows and tend 
to drive them from premises where such measures are in use, it 
is impossible of course to prevent their occupying places where 
other birds go, and from annoying and fighting with privileged 
guests. Cats, however, can be absolutely barred from any given 
area by proper safeguards. 

The more I study the habits of cats in relation to bird protection, 
the more strongly I feel that cat-proof fences should be in much 
more general use, and I am in hopes my description of the small 
shelter maintained last summer will induce others of the Wilson 
Club to try the same experiment. I had the problem of protecting 
at least a part of our yard from depredations by a neighbor’s cat, 
a cunning and destructive hunter, but immune, by neighborhood 
reasons, from the extreme penalty it richly deserves. A strong 
spring-gun, (usually called an air-rifle) is very effective in day- 
light visits, one hit preventing further calls for some time, but 
there remained the probability of unopposed prowls at night. Part 
of our yard was already enclosed by an ordinary four foot wire 
fence on tubular steel posts. I found cats even when running from 
a rifle seemed unable, or very reluctant, to climb this fence, in- 
variably escaping through overhanging trees. Following out this 
idea, I erected a higher wire fence around a group of shrubbery, 
and experience has proved it a thoroughly cat-proof shelter. 

My shelter is circular, about thirty feet in diameter, enclosed by 
a small-mesh woven wire fence, hung loosely and with some over- 
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hang, on nine foot tubular steel posts. The fence is at present 
about five feet high, but the posts are high enough for two or three 
feet additional if necessary. A strong cat might bound over this 
fence from outside, but owing to the thick bushes, would have 
great difficulty getting out, and cats are very cautious of getting 
into any place which instinct warns them would be difficult of 
egress. I am positive no cat has ever been inside the enclosure, 
but a cat-trap is kept set and well-baited during the nesting season 
as a final precaution. Originally the location of the shelter was a 
rather unsightly rubbish pile, overgrown by elderberries. After 
deciding to make it useful, it was renovated, and other shrubs and 
vines planted. It now contains, besides elderberries, honeysuckles, 
hazel, wild gooseberries, a small wild cherry tree, hardy climbers 
such as bitter-sweet and green brier, and the self-planting wild 
cucumber. All these are native except the honeysuckles, and will 
thrive without cultivation. From time to time I intend to add other 
rarer wild shrubs and vines, making it a preserve for plants as 
well as birds. Almost impenetrable in summer, in early fall it is 


full of wild fruit relished by nearly all its feathered visitors. 

Just outside the fence is a concrete bird bath and fountain 
formed in three shallow pools, one above the other, the lowest of 
ample diameter and gently sloping bottom. City water is con- 
ducted by a hose, permitting a gentle trickle which adds to the 


attraction of the pools as well as keeping the contents cool and 
sweet. 

By this combination of water and shelter there has been at- 
tracted a very interesting variety of birds, which we have had a 
splendid chance to study almost without leaving the house, a 
strong binocular bringing any object within close range. Many 
kinds of birds were seen right at home that we probably could not 
have found in the open country. 

The following list of visitors may be somewhat disappointing to 
those expecting great results the first season, but I am sure it 
would have been much increased if closer observations were made 
in the migration period, and especially early in the morning: 


NAME, 


Least (or Acadian) flycatcher 

Juncoes 

An unidentified native sparrow 

Another species of native spar- 
row 

Migrant warbler, yellow sides 

Other native sparrows 

Maryland Yellow-throat 


DATE. 


March 29th. 
March $list. 
April 8th. 
Same day. 
song. 
April 28th. 
Same day. 
May 10th. 


Fine and unusual 
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Wren bathing in trickle from May 11th. 

second basin. The first ob- 
served in the water 

Chipping sparrow Same day. This little sparrow 
and his mate were frequent 
visitors afterward and nested 
somewhere near. 

Wood thrush Same day. 

Two olive-backed thrushes May 14th. These migrant 
thrushes stayed a week or 
more, and while not in song, 
became quite familiar. 

Ruby-throated hummingbird May 16th. 

Least flycatcher Same day. Very interesting and 
unafraid. Stayed a number 
of days, and used a particular 
low branch from -which it 
hawked for insects. 

Yellow warbler Same day. 

Oven-bird Same day. This peculiar “high- 
steeping” little bird also 
stayed several days, but re- 
mained shy and difficult to 
observe. 

Male gold-finch May 17th. 

Strange tiny bird, impossible to May 19th. 

identify. Apparently feeding 

on dandelion seeds, but leap- 

ing into the air in a peculiar 

way at intervals. 
Two wood thrushes June 12th. 
Yellow warbler July 26th. 


The wood thrushes made the shelter their home for some time, 
and we were in hopes would nest there. They became familiar, 
and did not hsitate to sing when we were quite near. Their lovely 
voices, heard so closely that every murmur and cadence would be 
enjoyed fully, was ample reward for whatever trouble and expense 
the shelter cost. 

The above list includes only unusual visitors. Robins, rose- 
breasts, orioles, thrashers, and other common though delightful 
residents, are of course present every year without regard to spe- 
cial protection. Neither does it include migrants seen in the trees, 
although they may have been attracted by the shelter. Worthy of 
mention, however, is the confidence of one or more female rose- 
breasts, which resorted to the shelter before the nesting season. 
These demure sparrowy matrons searched for stray sunflower seeds 
among the bushes almost within reach of hand, and well illustrated 
the security most birds seemed to feel in the protection of the 
thicket. It was not at all uncommon to notice small birds dart into 
the shelter in the fading twilight, and probably there were many 
lodgers who escaped notice in daytime. 
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I am well aware suggestions for a cat-proof fence usually call for 
a much higher and more elaborate affair than mine, and probably 
additional protection would be necessary for a shelter distant from 
dwellings, where it would be left to itself. Nevertheless, my fence 
is a practical success and not only a safe shelter for the birds, 
but a source of pleasure and instruction to our family, as well. It 
has brought the bird-life of woods and fields to our daily view, and 
many hours have happily passed in watching for new incidents and 
new visitors. 





T. H. WHITNEY. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
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PROVISIONAL ROLL 


This provisional roll of the membership appears in its present . 
form rather than in strict alphabetical order in order to facilitate 
corrections which are certain to be necessary. If your name and 
address are not correctly given here please send the correction to 
the editor so that the mailing list may be corrected. 


President—W. _F. Henninger, New Bremen, Ohio. 
Vice-President—George L. Fordyce, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Secretary—Gerard Alan Abbott, Grosse Pointe Shores, Mich. 
Treasurer—Frank M. Phelps, Elyria, Ohio. 

Editor—Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ALASKA, 

Merrill, E. W., Sitka. Assoc. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Allerton, Agnes C., 1025 Highland St., S. Pasadena. 
Bell, B. C., 235 8th St., San Francisco. 
Carriger, H. W., 5185 Trask Ave., Oakland. Act. 
Chambers, W. Lee, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles. Act. 
Daggett, Frank S., Museum Exposition Park, Los Angeles. Act. 
Dawson, W. Leon, Rev., R. F. D. No. 3, Santa Barbara. Act. 
Dickey, Donald R., San Rapael Heights. Act. 
Grinnell, Dr. Joseph, Museum Vertebrate Zoélogy, Berkeley. Act. 
Holland, H. M., 320 S. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles. Assoc. 
Howell, Alfred B., Covina. Act. 
Huey, Lawrence M., 3203 Clay Ave., San Diego. Act. 
Law, J. Eugene, Hollywood. Assoc. 
Little, Luther, Sierra Madre. Assoc. 
Rich, Dr. Guy C., 1820 El Cerrito Place, Hollywood. Assoc. 
Silliman, O. P., 220 Salinas St., Salinas. Assoc. 
Swarth, Harry S., Museum Vertebrate Zodél., Berkeley. Assoc. 
Truesdale, Fred, Shandon. Act. 


CANADA, 
Arnold, Edward, 64 Duroeher St., Montreal. Assoc. 
Brown, W. J., 250 Olive Ave., Westmount, Quebec. Act. 
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Fleming, J. H., 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto. Act. 

Gormley, A. L., Box 345, Arnprior, Ontario. Assoc. 

Hennessey, Frank G., 457 Alberta St., Ottawa. Assoc. 

Johnson, Frank Edgar, care Mrs. R. P. Rodjuson, Victoria, P. E. I. 
Kermode, Francis, Provisional Museum, Victoria, B. C. 

Klug, A. B., Guelph, Ontario. 

Saunders, Wm. E., 352 Clarence St., London, Ontario. Sustaining. 
Schantz, F. A., 43 Schneider Ave., Kitchener. 

Smith, Napier, Bank of Montreal, St. James St., Montreal. 
Tufts, R. W., Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Assoc. 

Stansell, Sydney S. Manly, Alberta. Assoc. 

Stone, R. E., Wellington Field Naturalists’ Club, Guelph, Ont. 
Taverner, P. A., Victoria Museum, Ottawa. Act. 

Terrill, Lewis MclI., 44 Stanley Ave., St. Lambert, Quebec. Act. 
Wallace, James S., No. 12 Wellington St., E, Toronto. Act. 


COLORADO. 
Bergtold, Dr. W. H., 1159 Race St.,. Denver. Assoc. 
Bradbury, W. C., 1440 Race, Denver. 
Dille, Fred M., 2927 W. 28th Ave., Denver. 
Henderson, Junius, Boulder. 
Lincoln, Frederick Charles, Colorado Museum Nat. Hist., Denver. 
Sloanaker, J. L., Box 402, Palisades. 
Warren, Edward R., 20 W. Caramillo St., Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bishop, Dr. Louis B., 356 Orange St., New Haven. Act. 
Bruen, Frank, 69 Prospect St., Bristol. Sust. 
@ase, C. M., 16 Burton St., Hartford. 
Ells, Geo. P., Norwalk. Act. 
Fay, Frank S., Meriden. 
Hart, C. G., Box 47, East Berlin. Assoc. 
Hawley, Thos. G., Bridgeport. 
Holmes, Fred. W., Jerome Ave., Bristol. Act. 
Honywill, A. W., Jr., 50 Farmington Road, Hartford. Assoc. 
Meeker, J. C. A., Danbury. Act. 
Sage, John H., Portland. Sustaining. 
Saunders, Aretas A., Y. M. C. A., New Haven. 
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Smith, Elbert E., Edgewood, R. F. D., Bristol. Act. 


CUBA. 
Ramsden, Chas. T., Apartado 146, Guatannamo. Act. 
Reed, A. C., Santa Barbara, Isle of Pines. Act. 


DELAWARE. 
Kenworthy, E. M., 1202 Delaware Ave., Wilmington. Act. 


DisTulcT OF COLUMBIA. 
Bailey, Mrs. Florence M., 1834 Kalorama Road, Washington. Act. 
Bartsch, Dr. Paul, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. Act. 
Brown, E. J., U. S. National Museum, Washington. Act. 
Gabrielson, I. N., Washington, care Biological Survey. Act. 
Hollister, Ned, U. S. National Museum. Act. 
Knowlton, F. H., U. S. Nat. Mus., Washington. 
McAtee, Waldo Lee, Biological Survey, Washington. Act. 
Oberholser, Harry C., 1444 Fairmount St., Washington. Act. 
Palmer, Dr. T. S., Biological Survey, Washington. Act. 
Riley, J. H., U. S. National Museum, Washington. Act. 
Ridgway, Prof. R., U. S. National Museum, Washington. Hon. 
Wetmore, Alex., Bureau of Biol. Survey, Washington. Act. 


FLORIDA. 
Ainsworth, Mrs. H. A. 
Andrews, Miss Calista, Lake Alfred. Assoc. 
Baynard, O. E., Miami. Sustaining. 
Williams, John, St. Marks, Fla. 


GEORGIA. 
Rossignol, G. R., 2116 Bull St., Savannah. Assoc. 


IDAHO. 
Winslow, A. N., Moscow. 


ILLINOIS. 
Appel, W. D., University of Chicago, Chicago. Assoc. 
Armstrong, Edward E., 207 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
Banta, N. M., Arlington Heights. Assoc. 
Barnes, Hon. R. M., Lacon. Act. 
Buchner, Mrs. E. M., 3637 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. Act. 
Coale, H. K., Highland Park. Assoc. 
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Coffin, Percival Brooks, 3232 Groveland Ave., Chicago. Sust. 
Cory, C. B., Field Mus., Chicago. Assoc. 

Craigmile, Miss Esther A., 24 South Grant St., Hinsdale. Act. 
Davidson, Mrs. F. S., 1302 W. S., Grand Ave., Springfield. Assoc. 
Deane, Ruthven, 1222 North State St., Chicago. Act. 

Devine, J. L., 183 West Washington St., Chicago. Assoc. 
Dodson, Joseph H., 189 W. Madison St.,, Chicago. 

Eifrig, Prof. C. W. G., Concordia College, Oak Park. Act, 
Ekblaw, George E., R. F. D. No, 23, Rantoul. Assoc. 

Ekblaw, W. Elmer, 809 West Main St., Champaign. Act. 
Finley, Charles W., 216 N. Ward St., Macomb. Assoc. 

Ford, E. R., 4741 Beacon St., Chicago. 

Friedrich, G., 3029 Belmont Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 

Gault, Benj. T., Glenn Ellyn. Act. 

Goelitz, W. A., 1622 Judson Ave., Ravinia. Act. 

Hamilton, Dr. B. A., Highland Park. 

Hankinson, T. L., Charleston. Act. 

Hess, Isaac E., Philo. Act. 

Hulsberg, E. F., 340 St. Catherine Ave., LaGrange. Assoc. 
Hunt, Cresswell, Jr., 5847 W. Superior St., Chicago. Act. 
Jesse, Dr. R. L., Philo. Act. 

Kahmann, K. W., 2513-15 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. Act. 
Kavanagh, Mrs. J. M., 212 S. Kensington Ave, LaGrange. Assoc. 
Knickerbocker, C. K., 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Act. 
De Laubenfels, Max W., 216 6th Ave., Lagrange. 

Lewy, Dr. Alfred, 6016 Stony Island Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 
Lindquist, H. L., 708 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 

Lyon, W. L., Box 167, Ashton. Assoc. 

MacArthur, J. W., 38 Zodlogy Bldg., Chicago. Assoc. 

Miller, Mrs. Frank J., 1222 East Fifty-sixth St., Chicago. 
Mitchell, Catherine Adams, Riverside. Assoc. 

Newton, Thos. D., 5624 Prairie Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 
Ohlendorf, Dr. W. C., 1922 Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 
Osgood, Prof. W. H., Field Museum Nat. Hist., Chicago. Act. 
Plath, Carl, 3307 West Congress St., Chicago. Assoc. 
Redmond, F. H., 3129 Berkeley Ave., Beryn. Assoc. 
Raymond, Mrs. C. E., 21 Third St., Hinsdale. Assoc. 
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Rueckert, A. G., 1745 Roscoe St., Lakeview Sta., Chicago. 
Sanborn, Collin C., Box 55, Highland Park. Act. 

Schantz, Mrs. O. M., 5215 West Twenty-fourth St., Cicero. Act. 
Schantz, O. M., 5115 Twenty-fourth St., Cicero. Sust. 

Smith, Jesse Lowe, Highland Park. 

Smith, Prof. Frank M., Univ. of Ill, Urbana. -Act. 

Sparks, Miss Marion, 1205 Springfield Ave., Urbana. Assoc. 
Stevenson, A. L., 2324 Larrabee St., Chicago. Act. 

Stoddard, H. L., 7141 University Ave., Chicago. Act. 

Strode, W. S., Lewiston. Assoc. 

Swift, Dr. C. H., 5032 Maryland Ave., Chicago. 

Test, Dr. F. C., 4620 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 
Turtle, R. A., Ogden Bldg., Chicago. a 

Vilas, A. H., 124 S. East Ave., Oak Park. Assoc. 

Watson, J. Q., 202 South Livingston Ave., LaGrange. Assoc. 
Weatherill, Charlotte, 255 Villa St., Elgin. Act. 

Wager, Prof. Ralph E., DeKalb, State Normal School. Act. 
Westcott, Chas., 152 N. Scoville Ave., Oak Park. Act. 
Westcott, O. J.. Maywood. Assoc. 


Wheelock, Mrs. Irene G., 1040 Hinman Ave., Evanston. Sust. 

White, Chas. E., Box 45, Kenilworth. 

Wing, DeWitt C., 5401 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 

Woodruff, Frank M., Academy of Sciences, Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago. Act. 


INDIANA. 
Baxter, Maria, 44 South Eighteenth St., Richmond. Assoc. 
Burnett, Miss Bertha, 1201 East 3rd St., Mishawaka. Act. 
Butler, Amos W., State House, Indianapolis. Act. 
Coulter, Stanley G., Purdue Univ., Lafayette. Assoc. 
Downhour, Miss E., 2307 Talbott Ave., Indianapolis. Assoc. 
Hanna, Miss M., 1020 West Wayne St., Fort Wayne. Assoc. 
McBride, John F., 340 South Ritter St, Indianapolis. Assoc. 
Norris, Roy C., 725 North Tenth St., Richmond. Sustaining. 
Stockbridge, Chas. A., 2323 Webster St., Fort Wayne. Assoc. 


Iowa. 
Abel, Arthur R., 1301 Newton Ave., Sioux City. Active. 
Allen, A. F., 2224 Pearl St., Sioux City. ‘Assoc. 
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Anderson, A. J., 1822 West Palmer Ave., Sioux City. Assoc. 

Bailey, Dr. B. H., Coe College, Cedar Rapids. Act. 

Baird, Miss Alice A., 304 North 3rd Ave., Marshalltown. Assoc. 

Bennett, Rev. George, Iowa City. Assoc. 

Bennett, Walter W., Grinnell. Assoc. 

Bigglestone, Hafry C., Laurens. Act. 

Breckenridge, Robert W., Park Ave., Brooklyn. 

Burgess, F. E., Cushing. Assoc. 

Carter, Prof. Charles, Parsons College, Fairfield. Act. 

Cooper, D. C., 3815 Third Ave., Sioux City. Assoc. 

Denny, Milo B., Cedar Rapids. 

Dill, Prof. Homer R., Room 10, New Science Bldg., Iowa City. Act. 

Evans, Vern, 501 Center St., Marshalltown. Assoc. 

Fenton, Carroll Lane, 409 St. Charles, Charles’ City. Assoc. 

Fields, E. A., 2111 Douglas St., Sioux City. Act. 

Foft, Samuel W., Waukee. Act. 

Giehm, Helen, Box 356, Hartley. Assoc. 

Griffith, W. R., 4014 Fourth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. Assoc. 

Guild, E. L., Conrad. Act. 

Hatch, Miss Mary H., McGregor. Assoc. 

Hayden, F. J., 1212 Douglas St., Sioux City. Assoc. 

Hayward, W. J., 2919 Jackson St., Sioux City. Sust. 

Hedden, Rev. R. G., Jewell. Assoc. 

Himmel, W. J., Morningside College, Sioux City. Act. 

Hood, Miss Adah, 1002 Ninth St., Sioux City. Assoc. 

Huntington, H. G., Onawa. Active. 

Inskeep, Mrs. Carey, 515 Hawthorne Ave., Ottumwa. Assoc. 

Jarvis, Raymond, 112 North Fourth St., Marshalltown. © Assoc. 

Jewell, Miss Susan G., Tabor. Act. 

Johns, E. W., 112 East Bloomington St., Kingsley. Act. 

Johns, H. A., 1904 Court St., Sioux City. Act. 

Keehn, Miss Pearl, 900 S. 7th St., Burlington. Assoc. . 

Kempkes, Jay A., Pella. Act. 

Kimberly, Miss Anna Maud, care of Public Library, Marshall- 
town. Assoc. 

Kinsley, Miss Harriet, McGregor. Assoc. 
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Knobbs, W. J., Troy. Assoc. 

Lazell, Mrs. Anna B., 1557 Washington Ave., Cedar Rapids. 
Lazell, Fred J., 1557 Washington Ave., Cedar Rapids. 
Loughlin, Miss Rosemary, 816 West Cherry St., Cherokee. Assoc. 
Ludcke, Mr. Geo. O., 2803 Pierce St., Sioux City. Assoc. 
Mauthe, Miss Katherine, 1436 2nd Ave., S. Fort Dodge. Assoc. 
MeNair, Geo. T., 125 N. 11th St., Cedar Rapids. Assoc. 
Merritt, Miss Maude, Ottumwa. 

Mills, Weir R., Pierson. Assoc. 

Morgan, Miss K. L., 303 East State St., Marshalltown. Assoc. 
Orr, Ellison, Waukon. Act. 

Palmer, Prof. E., Cedar Falls. Assoc. 

Pellett, Frank C., Atlantic. Act. 

Perkins, Lucius M., 212 University Ave., Shenandoah. Assoc. 
Ridgway, Miss Joy, Plymouth. Assoc. 

Rowe, Kenneth, Iowa Falls. Assoc. 

Schatz, A. H., Merril. Assoc. 

Scholte, Robt. P., Pella. Assoc. 

Scullen, Prof. H. A., Station “A,” Ames. 

Sherman, Miss Althea R., National, via McGregor. Sust. 
Smith, Arthur E., Little Rock. Act. 

Spiker, Chas. J., Blairsburg. Act. 

Spurrell, John A., 116 Welch Ave., Ames. Assoc. 

Stephens, T. C., Morningside College, Sioux City. Act. 
Stoner, Dayton, 603 Summit St., Iowa City. Assoc. 

Stubbs, Chas. R., Conrad. 

Taylor, Mrs. H. J., 1711 Douglas St., Sioux City. Act. 

Tuttle, F. May, Osage. Assoc. 

Whitney, Thomas H., Atlantic. Sust. 

Williams, Noel J., Arnold’s Park. Assoc. 

Wilson, J. Max., Sigma Nu House, Iowa City. Assoc. 


KANSAS. 
Eastman, F. B., Fort Leavenworth. Act. 
Keezel, Mrs. Clara Cozad, Garnett. Assoc. 
Love, Guy, Oberlin. Assoc. 
Mitchell, Dr. Walton I., 603 Beacon Bldg., Wichita. Act. 
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Peabody, Rev. P. B., Blue Rapids. Act. 

Stephens, E. G., 950 State Ave., Kansas City. Assoc. 
Sweeney, J. A., care of Forest Service, Garden City. Act. 
St. John, Dr. J. Ada, 600 North Topeka Ave., Wichita. 


LOUISIANA. 
Dowman, R. H., Hibernia Bldg., 2525 St. Charles Ave., New Or- 
leans. Act. 
Guion, George Seth, Napoleonville. Act. 


MAINE. 
Stanwood, Cordelia J., Ellsworth. Act. 


See BIS a GN SEG AE SPLIT IAS EA 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Baker, John H., 7 Holyoke Place, Cambridge. Assoc. 
Ballard, H. H., Pittsfield. Hon. 
Bent, Arthur C., Taunton. Sust. 
Brewster, William, 145 Brattle St., Cambridge. Act. 
Chamberlain, C. W., 36 Lincoln St., Boston. Assoc. 
Deane, Walter, 29 Brewster St., Cambridge. Act. 
Durfee, Owen, Box 125, Fall River. Sust. 
Field, Irving A., Clark College, Worcester. Assoc. 


Forbush, Edward H., Mass. State Ornithologist, Room 136, State 
House, Boston. Assoc. 


Jenney, C. F., Court House, Boston. Assoc. 

Osborn, Arthur A., 58 Washington St., Peabody. Assoc. 
Thayer, Hon. John E., Box 98, Lancaster. Sustaining. 

; Trowbridge, Chas., Framingham, Station A. 

) * Tyler, Dr. Winsor M., 522 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington. Act. 
Townsend, C. W., 76 Marlborough St., Boston. Assoc. 
Wright, Horace W., 197 Pinckney St., Boston. Assoc. 
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MICHIGAN. 
Abbott, Berard Alan, Gross Pointe Shores. Act. 
Barrows, Prof. W. B., Agricultural College, East Lansing. Act. 
Blain, Dr. Alex. W., Jr., 727 Jefferson Ave. E. Detroit. Act. 
Eddy, N. A., Craps Bldg., Bay City. Assoc. 
King, Helen B., 607 Harrison St., Flint. Assoc. 
Mahood, Miss Etta, R. F. D. 1, Rapid City. 
Mershon, Wm. B., Saginaw. Sust. 
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Newcomb, C. A., Jr., Newcomb Endicott Co., Woodward Ave., De- 
troit. Assoc. 

Praeger, W. E., 421 Douglass Ave., Kalamazoo. 

Stuart, F. A., Marshall. Assoc. * 

Swales, Bradshaw H., Grosse Isle. 

Tinker, A. D., 631 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor. Act. 

White, W. F., Jr., care of Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., 
Rogers. 

Winslow, A. M., Jackson. 

Wright, Miss H. H., 1637 Gratiot Ave., Saginaw W. S. Assoc. 


MINNESOTA. 
Bailey, Bernard, R. F. D. 1, Elk River. Assoc. 
Bond, Harry L., Lakefield. Assoc. 
Jensen, J. P., Dassel. Assoc. 
Kretzman, Prof. P. E., 1230 St. Anthony Ave., St. Paul. Act. 
Lange, D., St. Paul, Court House. Assoc. 


Roberts, Dr. Thos. S., Animal Biology Bldg., University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. Act. 


Visher, S. S., 819 Tenth St., Moorhead. Assoc. 
Whitman, Miss Julia, 351 West Wabasha St., Winona. 


MISssouRI. 

Bolt, Benjamin, 1421 Prospect Ave., Kansas City. 

Ewers, Prof. A. F., 3411 Pestalozzi Ave., St. Louis. Assoc. 

Harris, Harry, 901 Armour Boul., Kansas City. Act. 

Hoffman, Ralph, 11 W. Concord Ave., Kansas City. Act. 

Long, R. A., 3218 Gladstone Boul., Kansas City. 

McNeil, Dr. Chas. A., Sedalia. Act. 

Widmann, O., 5105 Von Versen Ave., St. Louis. Hon. 
NEBRASKA. 

Dawson, Prof. R. W., 1105 North Thirty-third St., Lincoln. Act. 


Stevens, Dr. J. F., 1920 East St., Lincoln. Assoc. 
Swenk, Prof. Myron H., 3028 Starr St., Lincoln. Act. 


Sweeney, J. A., Forest Reserve, Halsey. Assoc. 
New HAMPSHIRE. 


Danforth, Stuart T., East Jaffrey. Assoc. 
Townsend, Rev. Manley B., 9 Mt. Pleasant St., Nashua. Act. 
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NEw JERSEY. 


Curtis, Harold, Towaca. Assoc. 

Grant, W. W., Englewood. 

Holmes, Mrs. Georgiana K., "Summit. Act. 

Howland, R. H., Upper Montclair. Act. 

Kohler, Louis S., 98 Watessing Ave., Bloomfield. Assoc. 
Kuser, John Dryden, Faircourt, Bernardsville. Act. 
Moore, Robt. T., Cassinia, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Potter, J. K., Sixth and Bailey Sts., Camden. 


NEw YorK. 


Abbott, Clinton G., Orchard Hill, Rhinebeck, N. Y. Act. 

Allen, Prof. A. A., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. Assoc. 

Braislin, Dr. Wm. C., 425 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn. Act. 

Burtch, Verdi, Branchport. Act. 

Chapman, Frank M., Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York. Act. 

Childs, John Lewis, Floral Park. Sustaining. 

Crosby, Maunsell, Grasmere, Rhinebeck. Act. 

Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., 134 West Seventy-first St., New 
York. Act. 

Fisher, Dr. G. Clyde, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York. Act. 

Fuertes, Louis Agassiz, Cornell Heights, Ithaca. Act. 

Hall, F. H., Geneva. Act. 

Hix, George E., 114 West Ninetieth St., New York. Act. 

Hoag, Benj., Stephantown. Assoc. 

Johnson, Frank Edgar, 16 Amackassin Terrace, Yonkers. Assoc. 

Keeler, S. L., Box 473, Scarsdale. Assoc. 

McCreary, Otto, Agr. Exp. Station, Geneva. Assoc. 

Metcalf, F. P., 110 Osmun Place, Ithaca. 

Metcalf, T. N., Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Nichols, John Treadwell, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York. Act. 

Palmer, Prof. E. L., 804 E. Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Philip, P. B., St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York. Assoc. 

Reinecke, Ottomar, 400 Elm St., Buffalo. 


Rogers, Chas. H., care Am. Mus. of Nat. History, 77th St. and 
Central Park, N. Y. Act. 


Sherman, John D., Jr., 403 Seneca Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Stone, Clarence F., Branchport. Act. 
Van Wagner, Millard, Saltpoint, R. F. D. Act. 


NortH CAROLINA. 
Metcalf, Prof. Zeno P., A. and M. College, Raleigh. 


NortH DAKOTA. 
Doolittle, Will O., Minot. 
Ford, Rev. Eugene C., 1017 Seventh St., North Fargo. Assoc. 
Larson, Adrian, Keene. Act. 
Peck, H. E., Kenmore. Assoc. 


OHIO. 
Baird, Robert L., 1246 Ethel Ave., Lakewood, Cleveland. Act. 
Bales, Dr. B. R., Circleville. Act. 
Beardsley, R. W., North Wood St., Loudonville. 
Brandt, H. W., care of the Brandt Co., Sheriff St. Market, Cleve- 
land. Assoc. 
Burton, E. Ray, 68 Central Ave., Delaware. Act. 
Burton, Rev. Wm. Wallace, Alliance. 
Cook, Orange, Chardon. Assoc. 
Doolittle, E. A., Box 444, Painesville. Assoc. 
Floyd, Joseph L., 508 New Harter Bank Bldg., Canton. 
Ford, F. E., Chardon. Assoc. 
Fordyce, George L., 40 Lincoln Ave., Youngstown. Sustaining. 
Giddings, L. A., 370 Howell Ave., Cincinnati. Assoc. 
Ginther, H. J., 8303 Brooklyn Ave., Cleveland. Assoc. 
Goodrich, Calvin, 733 Lincoln Ave., Toledo. Assoc. 
Hadeler, E. W., Painesville. Assoc. 
Henninger, Rev. W. F., New Bremen. Act. 
Herrick, F. H., Western Reserve University, Cleveland. Act. 
Hine, Prof. James S., Ohio State Univ., Columbus. Act. 
Hopkins, A. W., M.D., 47 McGovern Ave., Ashtabula. Assoc. 
Jones, Dr. Howard, Circleville. Act. 
Jones, Dr. Lynds, Spear Laboratory, Oberlin. Act. 
Kean, Miss Laura, Stockport. Assoc. 
Kellogg, W. H., 39 Jefferson Ave., Columbus. Assoc. 
Matheny, W. A., Athens. Assoc. 
McConnel, Harry B., Cadiz. Act. 
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McCullough, P. J., Union House, Delaware. Assoc. 

Mills, Leo, Jefferson. 

Mills, Prof. Wm. C., Ohio State University, Columbus. Act. 
Morris, C. H., McConnelsville. Act. 

Morse, Harry G., Huron. Act. 

Phelps, Frank M., 212 E. 4th St., Elyria. Act. 

Regel, Vernon M., Court House, Marion. 

Roads, Miss Katie M., 463 Vine St., Hillsboro. Assoc. 
Roper, Kenyon, 509 North Fourth St., Steubenville. Assoc. 
Ryder, Mrs. R. O., 1041 Franklin Ave., Columbus. Assoc. 
Sarver, Rex A., R. F. D. No. 3, Sidney. Assoc. 

Scott, Mrs. R. T., 603 North Seventh St., Cambridge. Assoc. 
Shankland, F. N., Willoughby. Assoc. 

Showalter, Ben R., 88 Victor Ave., Dayton. Act. 

Swope, Eugene, College Hill, Cincinnati. Act. 

Wallace, Chas. R., 69 Columbus Ave., Delaware. Act. 
Warner, Willis H., R. F. D. No. 2, Canfield. Assoc. 
Wharram, S. V., Austinburg. 

Young, John P., 1510 Fifth Ave., Youngstown. Act. 





i 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ball, Dr. J. P., 4445 Frankfort Ave., Philadelphia. Act. 
Benners, G. B., Ambler. Act. 
Burleigh, Thos. D., 825 North Negley Ave., Pittsburgh. Assoc 
Burns, Frank L., Berwyn. ‘Sustaining. 
Dickey, Samuel S., 31 South West St., Waynesburg. Assoc. 
Fisher, Mrs. E. W., 2222 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Act. 
Hamilton, Earle, 400 Walnut St., Versailles via McKeesport. 

Assoc. 

Harlow, R. C., State College. Assoc. 
Jackson, Thomas H., 304 North Franklin St., Westchester. Act. 
Jacobs, J. Warren, Waynesburg. Act. 
Keim, Dr. Thos. D., 405 Radcliffe St., Bristol. 
Mercur, J. Watts, Jr., Wallingford. Act. 
Miller, Richard F., 2069 East Tioga St., Philadelphia. Act. 
Norris, Joseph Parker, Jr., 2122 Pine St., Philadelphia. Act. 
Sharples, Robert P., Westchester. Act. 
Thomas, W. S., 316 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh. Act. 
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Todd, W. E. Clyde, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. Act. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
McGregor, Richard C., Bureau of Science, Manila. Act. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Flanagan, John H., 89 Power St., Providence. Act. 
Gifford, Paul C., 73 Whittier Ave., Olneyville. 
Hathaway, Harry S., Box 1466, Providence. Act.. 
Walter, Dr. Herbert E., Brown University, Providence. Act. 


SoutH CAROLINA, 
Wayne, Arthur, Mt. Pleasant. 


; Souta DaKorTa. 
Mallory, W. B., Lennox. Assoc. 
Gingerich, Mrs. L. O., Springfield,‘\South Dakota. Sustaining. 
Lightner, D. H., Citizen’s Trust and Savings Bank, Aberdeen. 


TENNESSEE. 
Ganier, A. F., 1301 Seventeenth Ave., South, Nashville. 
Gray, D. R., Brookdale, Maury Co. Assoc. - 
Mayfield, Dr. Geo. R., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville. Assoc. 
Strong, Dr. R. M., Vanderbilt Medical School, Nashville. Act. 
Webb, Prof. A. C., 309 Wilburn St., Nashville. Assoc. 


TEXAS. 
Huxley, J. S., Rice Institute, Houston. Act. 
Pope, E. L., Colmesneil. 
Shearer, Dr. A. R., Mont Belvieu, Chambers Co. Act. 
Simmons, G. Finley, Houston, Rice Institute. Act. 
UTAH. 
Betts, Norman, Trinwood, Unitah Co. 


VIRGINIA, — 

Bailey, H. B., Newport News. Act. 
Bailey, H. H., 319 54th St. Newport News. Act. 
Bailey, B. B., Newport News. Act. 

WASHINGTON. 
Maltby, Fred, 1412 8th Ave., Seattle. 
Skinner, Dr.:H. H., 234 Mitchell Bldg., N. Yakima. Act. 
Rathbun, S. F., 217 Fourteenth Ave., North Seattle. Act. 
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WEsT VIRGINIA, 
Donaghlo, W., R. F. D. Route No. 8, Parkersburg. 
Price, Ligon, R. F. D. Route No. 1, Box 44, Dunmore. 


WISCONSIN. 
Cahn, A. R. Dept. of Zodélogy, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. Act. 
Cleasby, E. A., 900 Cameron St., Eau Claire. Act. 
Glenn, Emma G., Wyalusing. Assoc. 
Laughlin, Miss R., 107 Hancock St., Madison. 
Malin, Mrs. Joda, Wyalusing. Assoc. 
Simpson, Mrs. Mark L., 2804 State St., Milwaukee. Assoc. 
Snyder, Will Edwin, 309 DeClark St., Beaver Dam. Assoc. 
Wagner, Prof. George, 73 Biology Bldg., Madison, Act. 
Walker, Mrs. R. O., Wyalusing. Assoc. 
Wilcox, H. B., R. F. D. Route No. 1, Box 10A, North Racine. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 
Bendire, Maj. Chas. E. 
Beers, Henry. , 
Clark, John W. 
Chipperfield, Paul C. 
Cooke, Dr. Wells W. 
Ferry, John Farwell. 
Holmes, La Rue Klingle. 
King, Rev. J. W. , 
Knight, Ora Wellis. 
McKechnie, Frederick B. 
Marble, Charles C. 
Newbury, F. C. 
Pennock, Charles John. 
Purdie, Henry A. 
Sammons, B. C. 
Sand, Isabelle L. 
Wilson, Sidney S. 
Wood, J. Claire. 
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PROVISIONAL ROLI. 


Members Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 


Mrs. W. E. Barkley, 1827 E Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Mrs. W. F. Baxter, 123 S. 37th Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Rev. J. M. Bates, Red Cloud, Nebraska. 

Mr. H. F. Bruner, Kola, Nebraska. 

Prof. Lawrence Bruner, 2314 South 17th Street, Lincoln, 


Mrs. Lily Ruegg Button, 616 West 8th Street, Fremont, Ne- 


Mr. Ralph W. Dawson, 1105 N. 33rd Street, Lincoln, Ne 


braska. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Miss Laura M. Evans, Blue Springs, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Catherine Foley, Gothenburg, Nebraska. 

Miss Mary E. Foster, Union, Nebraska. 

Mr. LeRoy M. Gates, Chadron, Nebraska. 

Miss Joy Higgins, 544 South 30th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Mr. Thomas R. Hill, 552 Bee Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Dr. David C. Hilton, 2832 O Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Miss Alice Hitte, 2305 Douglas Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Mr. L. O. Horsky, Mailing Division, Post Office, Omaha, Ne 


braska. 


17. 
18. 


Prof. W. B. Johns, 1412 East 11th Street, York, Nebraska. 
Mrs. G. A. Loveland, 1130 South 20th Street, Lincoln, Ne- 


braska. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


Dr. H. B. Lowry, 843 South 10th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Mr. Chas. S. Ludlow, Red Cloud, Nebraska. 
Mrs. Charles W. McCaskill, Royal Apts., University Place, 


Nebraska. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Miss Jeanette McDonald, Dodge Apts., Omaha, Nebraska. 
Mr. Clarence E. Mickel, 3214 U Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Mrs. H. D. Neely, 4371 Hamilton Street, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Mr. B. J. Olson, Armitage-Olson Drug Co., Kearney, Ne 


braska. 








26. 
27. 


Mrs. Geo. H. Payne, West Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Hon. Isaac Pollard, Nehawka, Nebraska. 
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28. Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

'29. Miss Elizabeth Rooney, 2802 Dodge Street, Omaha, Ne 
braska. 

30. Mr. G. B. Salter, Norfolk, Nebraska. 

31. Mr. L. Sessions, Norfolk, Nebraska. 

32. Mrs. A. E. Sheldon, 1319 South 28rd Street, Lincoln, Ne 
braska. 

33. Prof. T. C. Stephens, Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

34. Miss Anne Stewart, 1905 D Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

35. Prof. M. H. Swenk, 3028 Starr Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

36. Miss Edith Tobitt, Omaha Public Library, Omaha, Nebraska. 

37. Prof. Wilson Tout, Superintendent of Schools, North Platte, 
Nebraska. 

38. Miss Elizabeth Van Sant, 2950 Dewey Avenue, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

39. Dr. R. H. Wolcott, 2100 B Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

40. Miss Carolie Stringer, Omaha High School, Omaha, Ne 
braska. | 

M. H. SwWENKE, 


Sec’y-Treas. N. O. U. 





New MORRISON HOTEL 
and Boston Oyster House © 


The hotel of perfect service ‘Most popular hotel in the West 


Unexcelied facilities for taking care of 
private luncheons, banquets, conventions, etc. 


The Commercial Men's Convenient Headquarters 


Visit our Dutch Grill and Boston Oyster House 
Second and corner section of New Morrison Hotel 
now being erected - 


Accommodations for 1400 at one time in Boston Oyster House after completion, 
March 1, 1917. 
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E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 


POWERS BUILDING, ;HICAGO 
‘We have designed a beautiful little piece of inexpensive 
jewelry, consisting of an 


Emblem for Members of the Wilson Club 

This little Wilson’s Warbler can be mounted on a stick-pin, 
bar-pin, fob, lapel button, or hat-pin, These may be had of the 
designer or Business Manager, Wilson Bulletin. We specialize in 
the manufacture of class pins, medals, class rings and fraternity 
pins. 
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E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 
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‘Blue-Bird 


Published in co-operation with the Cleveland Bird Lov- 


ers’ Association, and devoted to 
BIRD STUDY and CONSERVATION 
$1.00 a Year, 10c a Copy 


AGENTS WANTED 


Address Editor Blue-Bird, 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, © Qhio. 


The Collectors’ Journal 


An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to collectors of postage 
stamps. The leading exponent of stamp collecting which no collector 
can afford to be without. 
. Subscription Price, 50c per year. 

' Sample Copy, Se. 
H. L. LINDQUIST, Eprrog anp PUBLISHER 
 vophapdierges thee 
“pritting plant and are in position to 
work at moderate 
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FOR SALE 


~ A few Complete Sets of the "Old Series® 


Also back numbers of the “New Series,” and 
odd numbers of old Bird Magazines. 


" List furnished to those interested who write to 
: é ae THE WILSON BULLETIN, 
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